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P O E T 11 V . 

"THERE'S NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL." 

"In the lexicon of youth which fate reserves for 
abright manhood, there is no such word as paii.." 
—BuUcrr't RieUiru. 

The proudest motto for the young — 

Write it in lines of gold 
Upon thv heart and in thv mind 

The stirringwords unfold. 
And in misfortune's dreary hour. 

Or fortune's prosperous gale, 
'Twill have a holy, charming power — 

"There's no such word us fail!" 
Tile sailor on the stormy sea, 

.May sigh for distant land, 
And free and fearless though he be, 

\V'ould Ihey were ncarllie straud; 
But when the storm with angry breath, 

Brings lightning, sleet and hail. 
He climbs the slippery most and sings 

"There's no such word as fail'." 
The weary student bending o'er 

The tomes of other days, 
And dwelling on their magic lore. 

For inspiration prays; 
And though with toil his brain is weak. 

Ills brow is deadly pale. 
The language of his heart will speak, 

"There's no such word as fail!" 
The wily statesman bends his knee 

Before Fame's glittering shrine; 
And would a humble suppTiant be 

To genius so divine; 
Yet though his progress is full slow, 

And enemies may rail. 
He thinks at last the world to show 

"There's no such word as fail!" 

The soldier on the battle plain, 

When Uiirsting to be free, 
And throw aside a galling chain. 

Says, "Oh, for Liberty"" 
Our household and our native land — 

We must— we will prevail, 
Tlien breast to breast, and hand to hand, 

"There's no such word as fail!" 

The child of God, thoug^ oft beset. 

By woes without — within. 
These precious words will ne'er forget. 

Amid thoirdreadful din; 
But upward looks with eyes of faith. 

Armed witli the Christian's mail. 
And in the hottest conflict, saitli, 

"There's no such word as fail!" 



THF, TIME TO PLAY AT CARDS. 
WliBu Scott's wild witchery is o'er, 
When Byron's verse can charm no more; 
When Milton's heavenly muse wo scout, 
And .Shakspearc's magic light is out; 
When UadclifTe, Cooper, Irving, Fielding, 
Have lost the power of pleasure yielding; 
When .Music is uo longer blended. 
And Humor's stores all are ended; 
When Sense, nor Wil, nor Mirdi regards, 
Then is — (Ae timrloptay at card*'. 



ANTI-SLAVERY. 



RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted at the Anti-Slavrry Conrvnfton at Cindn 
iiali, June 11,1 Ho, omitted in the official report of 
proereiiingt. 

1. Kenoloed, That no )Kirty can justly claim to 
be a truly Democratic party, which doi'S not pro- 
poKO to itnoir the abrogation, by every honorable, 
just and conittitutiona] mcanit, of all legalized Jcb- 
poti«m and oppression, within thr reach of iln po- 
litical Inauence; and, llicrofore, th:it parly which, 
ut present, claims the honorablu title of tlic Demo- 
cratic party of the United States, but refuses to act 
at all tigninst tlie worst form and most malignant 
kind of despotism and oppression, and perseveres 
ill u moni^tronH alliance with slai'choldcrs, and in 
sustaininjr dlavery with the whole energy of na- 
tional anihority, in disregard of lUtt Constitution 
and of Right, Itaii forfeited all cluini to be so desig- 
nated or regarded. 

2. liexolced. That that party only, which atlopts 
in gttod faith, the principles of the Declaration of 
IndopcndiMice, and proposes, whenever and wher- 
ever it may obtain the necessary political power, 
to administer the National and State Governments 
in conformity to thoso principles, without regard 
to persons, and» therefore, to direct, openly and 
lioiiestly, its most decisive and energetic action 
agaihst slavery, aud the oppression which origi- 
nates In slavery, as the grealeBl evil and most 
threatening danger of our dav and nation, and 
tlion, to oppo:M! all measures which endanger, and 
to support all just nieusures winch favor human 
liberty, is (lie true Democratic party of the United 
Stales. 

'J. Resolved, That we love Hie Union and desire 
its perpetuity, and revere the Constitution, and arc 
determined to maintain it; bul the Union which 
we love inu^it be an Union to establish justice, and 
secure 1 he blessing-* of Liberty; and the Consiitu- 
lion whii-li we support, nmst be (hat which our 
Kathers beipit^atcd to us, and not that which the 
consiru. lions of Slavery and Servilism have sub- 
stituted fur it. 

4. Resolctd, That it is vain for any party to look 
fof our co-oporation, which refuses or omits in its 
State and National Conventions to avow our prin- 
ciples and adopt our measures. — Aud it is because 
the Liberty party \s the only party which does a 
uur princijdcs and adopt our measures, that we ] 
pose to give lo it ntir eurdiul aud united support 

5. HiMlr.^iI, Th;it as a National Fartv. our pur- 
pose ail I (letermiii:ition is to divoree the National 
tioveriiincnl from Slaverv; to prohibit slavehalding 
in all plue.-.-i ul ex< lu^ive' national jurisdieliou; 1- 
abolish lli.Mlom.-slie slave tratle; to harmonise lh< 
udmiuHtrution of the tluvcrnuionL in all its depart 
ments with the priiiciph-K of Ihe Declaration; and, 
in all prop. rand r-un«litulionut modes to di«^oura 
and discoiiLinne the systciu of work without wag 
but noi to ihlerfere, uncoiisiitulionally, with (he 
local legisblion of particular States. 

ti. KrsoiiW, That in the late struggle for the Pres- 
idency, we cannot pere^ive that Ihe Liberty parly 
evinced any preference for the candidates of either 
of the other p&rtics Imth being slaveholders aud 
I ofsl tvery: but ure satisfied that Ihey rep- 



•lial Aipport, with uiidoiibleil capacity and unequiv- 
ocal devuiion to our prineiplfs and nie>u«ure!<. 

9. Rrsolced, That we deeply sympathize witli all 
lhos<- who, for mother off.' ncf than that ut peaceful, 
ly aiding Ihe enslaved in attempting tu regain that 
freedom which our nation has declared to be inu. 
Iienable;«are unjuatltj imprisoneil ; and we especially 
denounce Ihe iniprii^oniiient of JonalliMi Walker, 
for that alleged offence bv national uuiliority in 
Florida, as a fragrant viola'tion of the Conslitutiou 
and a gross indignity, not only to the State of .Mas- 
sachusetts, but to the people of all the States. 

10. Itesolced, That in the judgment of this Con- 
vention, the proper course for a free State to adopt, 
when li<'r citizens are ignomiuiously and unconsti- 
lutionally imprisoned iu or expelled from ihe terri- 
tory of another Slate iu the Cniou, is, todeiiiandof 
the National Uovi-riimont the euactmeut and en- 
forcement of proper Jaws to secure her citizens in 
ihr enjoyment of their violated righlii, and, failing 
compliance with such demand, to protect her citi- 



elf. 



11. lifgolced,TUMwe&r€ 
tionsof trade or currency, o 
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.ti Jaies of the other parties did ur 
iiise tliey reposed in ihein a trust and 
I oiili.lence which the effortsi and urU of their oppo- 
nents failed Inde^^lrov or diminish. 

7. Readied, That we earnestly desire an union 
ofall siiicere friends of Liberty and I'ree Labor up- 
on the grounds set fortli bv thi- Convention; and 
woiil i respt ctfnily recommend that, whereverthose 
who concur in tlic principles and do. trines of this 
( 'onvenlion ar.< found together ia sutlici.Mit num- 
bers, they nomiuatc candidates lor all eUciive offi- 
4 es, an I sup)>ari tliem with unanimity aud vigor, 
and that thry should, in all cases, ubstiiiu from ihe 
siip)jurt of cuuJidules nominated by aud reprosont- 
iiig any pro-sluvery parly. 

n. That in Uic judgment of this Convention, uo 
luMniiiilion should be made for Ihe Hri'sidency and 
' i -1 iencyof theTuit^d States b.-fore the fall 
th • .spring nf IS-IS; und that, in the mean 
<,iieslioiis iu relation lo those nominations 
kept entirely open; an 1 that, > 

l.ro|i. . ii iir shall arrive', thai such candiJalt. „. 

b.' s.-b-ei,-d as will uuil<- ih - l irg.'^i and most . or- 1 I'n 



by the possession of power, to adjust these 
matters upon a natisfuclory basis; in tho meantime, 
if w« ditTer somewhat amoug ourselves as lo thede 
ipieslions, we have the consolation of knowing that 
the members of no other party are euiirely agreed 
upon them. 

12. Remlvrd, That wo revere the memory of 
Thomas Morris, who preferred his country to his 
party, and was willing to sacrifice his political po- 
sition rather than renounce his political principles: 
his manly and noble protest against the doctrines 
of slavery, when strongly urged by the great Whig 
Leader, remains an illustrious monument of his de- 
votion to Truth and Duty and Freedom. 

(The Convention adopted tliis resolution by a ri- 
sing vote, asa reverential tribute totlie memory of 
the honored dead.) 

13. Rtmhfd, That we do not understand the 
Liberty Parly lobe a sectional but a National Par- 
ty; the presence and co-operation of free men of 
the slave States amure us that Ihe principles of 
Liberty are travelling south of .Mason Sc Dixon's 
line, aud give us good hope that they will be, ere 
long, cstablislied in purity and vigoron the Gulf of 
■Meiico. 

LETTER FROM ELIHU BURRITT. 
To the Ailli-Slacery Convention held at Cincinnati. 
Worcester, May 2.3rd, IS-IS. 
Samuel Lewis, Esij.: 

My Dear Sir: — lain al- 
most at a lo.'is for language to expres.s iny 
nse of obligalion.'S to you, and the Com- 
inillee in whose behalf you speak, for those 
terms ofkindness and confidence with which 
you invite me to Ix; present at your great 
Convention in Cincinnati, on the 11th of 
June. .And it is with a profound sentiment 
of regret tliat 1 am compelled, by circum- 
stances which cannot liend to my wish, to 
forego a pleasure which I should have clier- 
hed durinj;the remainder of my life, as 
one of the choicest souvenirs in the jewelry 
of my remembrance. It is with great diffi- 
culty that I can so arrange my labors as lo 
mil me lo lie absent from Worcester a 
fortnight at a lime. Still I have longed to 
see your great and prosjierous State; and 
when, a few weeks before I received your 
communication, a letter came from certain 
terary societies connected with the Ober- 
lin Institute, inviting me to deliver their 
next annual address, in August, 1 accepted 
the invitation, that I might associate with 
my visit some other object than that of mere 
curiosity. To fulfil this engagement will 
exhaust all the liniQ^at I can force out of 
the discharge of iny labors at home, which 
would (ireclude llie possibility of making 
two journeys to Ohio in one season. .Al- 
though I cannot be with you in person — or 
rather in body — I shall be pre.sent with ev- 
ery earnest sympathy of my soul, with ev- 
ery attribute of my humanity that can pray 
and hope for man, and labor to lift up my 
down-trodden brother the Slave— (Jod's 
child, to a new life and the light of a new 
heaven for his downcast alienated heart, a 
heaven spanned with God's own handwri- 
ting in tho fi.ted stars and every rainlww of 
hope, that his Ethiopian hue shall no longer 
impair the dignity of his humanity or his 
title or access to all the privileges, progress 
and prospects of the children of a tonimon 
Father, either on earth or in heaven. The 
place, the motives and the members of your 
Convention, will all conspire to give it a 
moral might and majesty, which will be 
felt over Uie Union, and carry a premoni- 
tion of death to an institution which, like a 
lUge deep-rooted upas, has difliised its .sulj- 
tli' |ioison over Ihe oner greenest portion of 
this continent, until every thing thai lives 
or lies licneath its shade bears the hectic of 
the searing curse. 

No place in the Union could have been 
more appropriately selected than Cincinna- 
ti. Situated on the heaven side of freedom, 
a magnificent illustration for what it can do 
for human nature and human society, well 
might it say to those in tho pale and sickly 
wilderness of slavery, "Comr, ami let us rea- 
son lopi-lhcr." And it should quicken the 
pulse of great-hearted patriotism, that this 
friendly call has lieen greeted by a cordial 
response from the first home of the .Anglo- 
Saxun race on this continent — from unfur- 
lunate Virginia, the primeval Kden of Na- 
ture ill America, now pining beneath the 
breath of an institution which has bla-sted 
the foliage and the fruit ofher tree of knowl- 
edge, and her tree of life; and which, if it 
has not banished her into the wilderness 
without, has brought llie wilderness into 
her paradise. Virginia! oldest patriarch 
in the ark of Freedom which oulslrodethe 
universal deluge of despotism — among the 
first altars it erected in its heritage, was one 
for the sacrifice of liunianily and the immo- 
lation of human liberty. First to declare 
the inalienable rights of man, and, like the 
antediluvian p.alriarch, to preach the right- 
eousness of freedom to the world, it wastho 
first lo become intoxicated with the spirit of 
its domestic slavery, and, under its iniluciioo 
to curse its posterity with an evil which has 
operated with unspent and unsparing ma- 
lignity n|)on young and old, rich and poor, 
bond and free, through theirsuccessive gen- 
erations. Virginia! still venerable in her 
misfortunes and grand in her decadence, 
Ihe devout and filial memories which cluster 
aliout lier ancient virtues, like the pious 
sons of Noah, would approach her behind a 
mantle of charity which should hide from 
tho subject aud object of the sorrowful vision, 
the sight of her unconscious weakness and 
insensible prostration. 

And old Virginia, the Virginia of the 
besl days of our history, wil! b<; with you, 
repre':ented by a few choice spirits, who, 
with the sublime chivalry of moral heroism, 
the oH'spring anil origin of better things in 
her condition, will go up to your commu- 
nion, as the estranged ami scatlerod children 
of Israel went up from their coasts to wor- 
ship with their Jewish brethren in the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem in the days of llezekiah. 
And lietwcen that ancient jubilee and your 
Convention, 1 pray that there may Ik; fea- 
tures of reoeniblanco to which future gener- 
ations shall revert in grateful memory. If 
there i^ one thing more than another, which 
would enhance my pleasure in Ixjing pr«s- 
enl on the occasion, it would Ix; the privi- 
] ) lege of mtictiufi there liio>c heroic spirits 
Viri;inin. .Above all thi' plar.-s on 



. arlh. 1 shoulil prefer lo give them the fra 
lernal fellnwsliip on Ihegreen l>aiiks of the 
Ohio. There, in view of Ihe luxuriant 
fielils and all the verdant lileof your illim- 
ited Eden, I would hold with them a broth- 
erly communion on the gos|)el of nature and 
the great principles of humanity. While 
a beautiful world of exuberant fertility ex- 
panded to their view beneath the heaven- 
blessed lalior of free hands, and cities and 
villages, buoyant with the vigor of youthful 
activity, vied with vegetation in rapidity of 
growth — ! would remind them, with earnest 
tenderness, that the rain, the dew and the 
sunlight fell upon the fields of Virginia with 
Ihe /lame richness of lieneficence as upon 
those of Ohio: that nature h.td lavished up- 
on the "Old Dominion" all that she could 
do for her choicest vineyard, and never 
withheld a gift that could make it the gar- 
den and glory of .America. 1 would say to 
them, that if the recent wilderness of your 
State has been inaile to blossom as the rose. 

an evidence, U-aring the signature of 
the Almighty, that no s/a oc breathes its pure 
air or treads its free soil ; that in it and on 
it all men are born free a.'^d eqpai., inherit- 
ing and enriching all those "inalienable 
rights" laid down in that Magna Charta of 
Democracy which bears the broad seal of 
Virginia in the blood of her patriots. I 
would say to them, that all the difFcrence, 
n condition and prospects, between Ohio 
and Virginia exists in the difference of their 
devotion lo that sublime dogma of democra- 
cy which stands at the heail of the Decla- 
ration of our Independence; and that if the 
motherofthe Union, among all Ihe children 
he has brought up, has none left to guide 
her; if her walls arc broken down and her 
fields laid wa.ste; if the music of machinery 
never breaks the silence of herstreams, and 
raded labor has no songs in the night or 
Ihe day; it her children fly from her bosom 
to regions where honest toil is not the con- 
lition of the slave, it is because she has not 
been true to that great doctrine of human 
Ills which she was the first to proclaim to 
mankind. I would give them ihe brotherly 
hand of every liberty-loving son of toil in 
New England in pledge, that their haired of 
slavery is the strongest expression of their 
ove for Virginia; that no malevolence lurks 
at the bottom of this great enterprise of 
freedom, in which Ihe moral sentiment of 
the world is fast concentrating with an en- 
ergy wiiich must soon carry it to that issue 
which shall bt; greeted with acclamations nf 
grace! grace loill from every corner of the 
world. Brethren, I would say, not an cfTort 
in this cause is inspired by aught else than 
the very soul of love to yon and your chil- 
dren. The malevolence of which we have 
been 6US|>ected, has this extent, no more: 
that Emancipation shall be Paradise Re- 
gained 10 Virginia, in all the compass of that 
ondition. 

It is one of tho chicfesl aspirations and 
enbrts, not only lo promote the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, but to emancipate the 
Old Dominion" from Ihe old duniinion of 
slavery; to emancipate her institutions of 
learning and religion from an influence 
that has poisoned their vitality; to eman- 
cipate the energies of her|ieople from that 
Tippling c<^mpre^ioii which has bent 
them lo the ground; lo emancipati! In-r 
ivers and streams, whose currents have 
lieen ice-bound in time of .summer, because 
the mark of Ihe beast was burnt and burn- 
ing in the brow of labor pining on Iheir 
b.onks; to emancipate her soil from that 
sallow disease with which the sweat of the 
slave — falling on its face Vika aqua fortis, 
las devoured its capacity of production; 
to emancipate the treasures that lie locked 
and guarded by a large Cerberus, in her 
iiouutains, vallies, and hill-sides; lo eman- 
cipate nature it-self from that iron preven- 
tion which has withheld her hand from 
dropping fatness upon every square acre 
of her territory. If this is malevolence, 
I is not the head, nor front, nor end of our 
oflending. To say, that in rescuing Vir- 
ginia from slavery, we would be content 
with making her what New England i.i, 
comes far short of our object and desire. 
We would make her what New England 
n/fl be, with the soil, rivers, and streams, 
and natural resources of Virginia; which, 
th the indomitable genius and energy ef 
free labor, would enable her lo manufac- 
ture for a continent and feed half of its 
population with the productions of her soil, 
lias she annually expatriated thousands of 
the most vigorous of her sons, who could 
not toil where laUir is degraded; we would 
e-people her borders with ner exiles, who 
hould return with songs of joy on their 
heads, as the ancient Jews to their beloved 
Canaan. Are her lands lying waste in ar- 
tificial sterility, we would resuscitate them 
toall their original fertility, ami cut them 
up into farms clothed with exulwranl ver- 
dure, and tilled by intelligent and virtuous 
freemen. "/« one in Iwelre of Iter groicn 
up and governing poptilation unable lo read 
or wrile" we would ilol the whole extent 
of her domain with school-houses, and 
supply every hamlet with a library and the 
means of gratuitous instruction. Is V'ir- 
nia declining in political power, and fast 
losing her influence in the councils of the 
nation, we would give her far more than 
she ever posses.sed. We would double her 
representation in the represeiitnlives of 
freemen iu our national Congress, who 
should lie an honor lo the cnintry. With 
han end and aim as this, in the incep- 
tion, prosecution, and. issue of this great 
work of philaiTlh"iopy, shall we talk of dis- 
solving Ihe Union? — that Union to 
which the success of our eflbrts must give 
elemenls of cohesion stroncer than ten 
llionsand chains of adamant? — that Union, 
the concentrating nucleus of the hopes and 
iitereslsof the future ages of humanity ? — 
that Union to which the abolition of slave- 
ry would give a moral power that should 
lift up the race from darkness and depres- 
sion? Dissolution of tho Union! What! 
cut in two the Mississippi, that jugular 
vein of the New Worbl, and sevi rall the 
mighty arteries of the Union, aud leave it 
to bleed to death in hostile segmenls, both 
writhing in the cauteries of mutual hatred? 
Nature itself would re|icl this profane dis- 
ruption of a system lo whose integrity <^v- 
ery stream, from the Sabine to ihi' St. 
John'.s, is as necessary as any vein in the 
hum.an Ixxly. Dissolve the Union! run 
Ihe amputating knife through the child of 
all that Iho progressive ages of humanitv 
have produced of freedom and virtue? and 
that because one of its members is infected 
with a cutaneous di.st^as ", which not a drop 
of blood less than that which now circulates 
through its whole system will rumovi'! 
DwsGoil or mankind require thesacrifV 
of this Union, this Isaac of the race, in 
which all nations .should be bles.sed? And 
shall .Americans lifl Ihc knife against it, 
not as an act of faith, but of pusillanimous 
ilistrust iu Cod? If nothing in the natural 
ri lijiioii of patriotism could stay (heir sui- 



cidal arm; let every lover of hiskind pray 
that Ihe ,\lniiglily, who arrested tin- pairi- 
nrcb's descending blow which was to stiver 
his son, may open the cloudy curtain ol 
his jiavilion, and interpose a cheai>er vic- 
tim of immolation; or that might 
■■Come thick night. 
And pall it in the duunest smoke of hell. 
That its keen knife see not the wound it makes. 
Or heaven pi'ep through the blanket of the dark. 
To cry Hold! Hold!" 

Dissolve the Union! dis.solvo the whole 
moral power we have ami need to alxilish 
slavery! May Go<l grant thai your Con- 
vention may banish that treacherous idea 
from every American heart. 1 trust that 
its Satanic lineaments will lie ddtecled and 
detested, should it surreptiliowsly enter 
your councils" in the guise of *i angel of 
light. No! you will not meelBo disso/pe, 
but lo evolve the Union; to reiAysle it on 
the basis of the fathers of thjt iepublic. 
That basis is broad and decjif Plough to 
unite the world. A better foundation can- 
not be laiil by fallen men. Vqjl will meet 
as our fathers mot, you will ltte>'> where 
they begun, and where theirUegenerafc 
children left off to build. You will meet, 

TO FORM A MORE PEUFECT U.MOX, eslnb- 

lish justice, ensure domestic tranquilitij, 
provide for Ihc cotnmnn defence, promote Ihe 
general icelfare, atul secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. This 
is the work you will unite to resume. This 
is the foundation lo which you will descend 
lo lay the first stone that has licen laid 
therein since our "fathers fell asleep." .As 
the nations round about Judea contributed 
materials lo the erection of Solomon's 
Temple, so the world, with all its moral 
wealth, will Ijccome tributary to the struc- 
ture of tho great .American Temple of Lib- 
erty, founded on such a rock, and hail its 
coinpletlon as the asylum and admiration 
of the race. The Union ! it is worth the 
world lo the destiny of human nature; for 
the abolition of slavery; and the abolition 
of slavery will add the wealth and moral 
power of the world lo tho Union. May 
wo speak of the value of salvation, and 
the extent of infinity, then, for lack of a 
more religiousterni.letmeexpress the hope 
and belief that your Convention will en- 
hance the value, because it shall increase 
the strength and vitality of the Union. In 
that hope-inspired imagination with which 
1 am wont lo contemplate the destiny of 
the .American Republic, I have fancied that, 
in the life time of the present age, some 
heaven-kissing monument, the offsprin'.; of 
thelllh of June, might bo erected from 
the bed of the Ohio opposite your city, as 
a kind of cenlri-niundaiie column, saying 
to all things that shine and sing in heaven, 
and .all that can carry the news on the wings 
of the wind; saying to all ages, to all men, 
toall bondmen groaning in the undi.scovered 
habitations of cruelly: 

■■Island the plan's proud period; 

I pronounce the work accomplished," 
Ihe warfare closed, the victory won, the 

TnilTMPH OF THE AMERICAN U.NIOM. 

Pleasi^, Sir, lo accept for yourself, 
and lender to the other members of 
your committee the prolound senli- 
menta of respect and sympathy 
with which 1 am thfeirs and yours 
for liumantiv. 

ELIHU BURRITT. 

THE GAME OF ANNEXATION— POCKET- 
ING THE STAKES— WHAT ARE THEY? 
From the Morning News, July 7lh. 

* * * "We take all the public prop- 
erty of Texas, mines, minerals, salt-springs, 
ice. — including her Navy, for which a 
half a million of dollars is yet due, and 
yet take not one red cent of her debt, lor 
the settlement of which wu leave her the 
wild lands still in the possession of wilder 
savages. No woniler they complain- — no 
wonder President Jones intimates a reli- 
ance on our future liberality and justice lo 
amend the very imperfect measure we have 
oflered them. We are still half surprised 
that Texas did accept, on such terms. 

■ * "There will remain a good 
deal also to Ix) settled by legislative com- 
pact telwecn Congress and the Legislature 
of the new State, which might have been 
much bettor arranged lx,'fore hand. Texas 
wilt no doubt drive a hard bargain with us 
for her lands. To allow them lo lie out- 
side of our general land system, undersel- 
ling all the rest of ihe West, will never do. 
They must be ours — and to mate litem so 
ice shall perhaps have to pay pretty roundly. 

' * "The great measure itself is 
safe, and that is all that is 'material. Tex- 
as, we re|ieat, is secure; and so now, as tho 
Razor Strop Man says, Who's the next 
customer!" Shall it be Calafornia or Can- 
ada!" 

From The Sun, July 7th. 
' * "Texas is receiving an enthu- 
siastic welcome home. There is no more 
talk of the "impossibility," the "wicked- 
ness," the "inexpediency," or the "danger 
of Annexation." Those who shrunk from 
increasing the power and dominion of the 
American people and those who trembled 
before the muttered displeasure of foreign 
powers are (as we promised them two years 
ago they would be) denying their fears and 
explaining bow they "never were opposed 
to Annexation." * * * ^Mexico will 
have anqile justice done lo her, and will 
find in the United States a friend on her 
borders always ready lo co-operate in sus- 
taining her rights. We viust go no far- 
ther." * ' 

From tho Morning Herald, July "llj. 

* * » "Tlie difficulties which sur- 
round tho final settlement of tho great 
question, are by no means altogether re- 
moved. It still remains tn In; seen in what 
shape the opposing elements may present 
themselves. With tho facts before us, we 
cannot believe that the European powers, 
which have been employing with such per- 
severing energy, agencies to prevent An- 
nexation, will now desist from all opposi- 
tion. Again, is it to be supposed that Mex- 
ico will quietly submit lo Annexation, and 
at onc« succumb to tho successful policy 
of the United Slates with regard to this 
Texas question? By no means. The slight- 
est glance at the present political condi- 
tion of the Mexican Republic, shows us 
that the bitter opiMisilion made to the union 
of Texas with this Confederacy, is becom- 
ing more intense every day. In August 
the Presidential election in Mexico takes 
place. There are now three candidates in 
the field. Each is appealing lo tho syin- 
|>athies and feelings of the popular masses, 
and he undoubtedly will be successful who 
most powerfully attracts to his standard the 
belligerent impulses of the people, now so 
intensely awakened against the United 
Statoa. Under whatever auspii.-es, then, 
the administration of .Mexican affairs may 
be conducted, whichever candidate may 
succed, Ihe ivartike pvlici; must inevitably 
be adopted. t\m\ if itiiniediale and diie^-t hos- 
tility to .Aimexaiion be not resolved U|mn 



and alleiiipted, there is not any doubt that 
serious and determined opposition will In? 
made to the recoguitioii of the boundary 
line proposed by Te.xas and the United 
States. In that case, Ihe inlervenlion of 
England will, in all probability, pre.sent 
itself, and the result may be easily imag- 
ined. 

"The question, it will thus be seen, li.as 
lost none of its warlike character — on the 
contrary, the prospect of collision between 
Ike two countries is only rendered more 
probable and near. We have no fear, how- 
ever, for Ihc issue. The desliuy of this 
Republic is apparent to every eye. Tox- 
a-s Annexation must be consummated, and 
the immediate results of that event may 
only precipitate Ihe subjugation of the whole 
con/iHen/, despite of all the opposing efforts 
of the despotic dynasties of Europe. Well, 
the people of this country are ready for 
anything that may turn up. If a good 
stand-up fight with Great Britain be brought 
about, so much the better. The chances of 
that have by no means di.sap|)eared. Just 
wait a little. Those are limes in whtoh 
materials lor the hi.storianof acentury may 
be made in one day." 

From the Courier and Enquirer, July 7lh. 

"The Annexation of Texas. — While 
this paper hasuniforinly advocated the An- 
nexation of Texas to the llnited Stales, 
from 1837 to this time, it has as uniformly 
denounced tho intinncr in which Annexation 
was .sought to lie aclieived by the late Con- 
gress. For Annexation by Treaty, we 
W(!re ever an advocate; but we protested 
most solemnly against the violation of the 
("on.slilution by trampling upon the Treaty- 
making power. With us, then, the ques- 
tion has not been whether it was wi.se, 
and prudent, and patriotic, to Annex 
Texas. To all this the Courier and En- 
quirer has ever been committed ; and from 
recent events, we are more than ever con- 
firmed in the policy of that great measure. 

Our only objection, heretofore, has been 
to the manner of .Annexation, not lo An- 
nexation itself; and as we remarked some 
weeks since, the interference of the Gov- 
ernmeutsof England and France, has not 
only reconciled nearly the whole country 
lo Annexation, but even lo the manner of 
accomplishiug it. We think we may there- 
fore, with great safety, congratulate our 
readers that this great measure h.t-s been 
brought lo a close, and that Texas is at this 
time virtually an integral part of tho 
.\mericau Union. The mode in which it 
has been accomplished, is altogether ol>- 
jeclionnhle; bul the strenuous exertions of 
England aud France lo prevent the meas- 
ure, prove its immense importance lo us, 
while their inleference roused an American 
feeling which prompted nine-tenths of our 
people to desire Annexalion, even under 
the resolutions of Ihe last Congress. The 
Nation was committed on the subject; and 
rather than see us defeated by lh^(iilefer- 
ence of Foreign Powers, all. or nearly all 
our thinking men, earnestly desired to see 
tho very result which we Ihisday announce. 

l)ur firm lielief is, that the whole coun- 
try will bi> greatly benefited by the Annex- 
ation ol Texas; but more especially will 
the commercial and the manufacturing sec- 
tions of it be directly benefitted by that 
event, whih; instead of weakening, it will 
add greatly to the strength ol the Union. 
Such we know were not the opinions of 
most of the Northern people some months 
since; hut time and reflection have opened 
their eyes measurably to the true merits of 
the question. In regard to the question of 
Slavery in this connection, we have ever 
denounced it as a bugbear not worthy 
of a moment's consideration. Suppose a 
slaveholder were working one hundred 
negroes on two hundred acres of land — 
would any .saiio person think it cruelly lo 
the slaves if he were to extend the size of 
his farm? Certainly not. And if by so 
extending his farm he increases his ability 
lo clothe and feed, and in time of sickness, 
to care for tho slaves, Ihc Philanthropist 
must rejoice ut the measure. .And precisely 
so it is with regard lo Texas. 

From this time forward, our Laws ex- 
tend to every .square fool of land in Texas; 
and henceforth the introduction of a slave 
from any quarter save our own Slave 
Stales, is Piracy, and punishable with hang- 
ing. 

From this time forward, then, the slave 
trade is extinguished in Tex.-is. This is a 
great measure gained — one in which eve- 
ry honest man in the land should rejoice; 
and henceforth, instead of the slaves being 
required lo toil upon the comparatively 
barren soils of Delaware, Maryland. Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri, where the produce of their labor 
barely enables their masters to clothe 
and feed them, they will bo transported 
to Ihe more congenial regions of Texas. 
where a virgin soil ami more genial 
climate will render their labor far more 
productive, where their value lo their 
owners svill be three-fold what it now is, 
and wliei-e conseipiently, they will lie 
better fed, better clothed, and better 
cared for in the hour of sickness. It 
follows of courses that the Northern 
Slave Stales will ultimately get rid of the 
great curse under which ihey now labor, 
and thus add to the political weight and 
influence of the Free Stales. 

With regard to what Mexico may do 
in consequence of Annexation, we need 
not have any apprehension. She ha.s 
offered to acknowledge the independence 
of Texas if she would not unite with us! 
By this act she h.as virtually admitted her 
inability to conquer her, and given lo all 
the world a quit claim of her title. We 
care not much what she does; but if she de- 
clares war, her Capital will soon be in our 
/los.iession, never to be surrendered, as we 
have heretofore said, until the Californias 
arc ceded to the United Stales." 

OirWe have judged best, at this crisis, 
to give our readers the broadside of Ihe 
entire Texas flotilla, 'regular' and priva- 
teers. They are mainly exulting over 
their fraudulent triumph, and preparing to 
make the mest of it. This is bul natural. 
But they have no right to put words into 
the mouths of the opponents of Annexa- 
lion which are utterly adverse to our sen- 
limenls. We tell them again that the ad- 
vers'iries of .Annexation have not given 
lip the contest as they assert, and will not 
Sive it up while wc have a gun which can 
Ik; brought lo bear. Wc shall make a 
stand in Congress on every inch of hold- 
ing-ground — on tke consummation of the gi- 
gantic Iniijuity directly, on the Slave clause 
of the Conslitution of the new State; and 
on the admission into the Union of each 
new SInveholding State which may be 
formed from Texan Territory. Petitions 
from the People against admitting Texas 
with a Constitution guaranteeing eternal 
.Slavery, will pour into the next Co:igress 
wiih a million of signatures. A case will 



probably lie made up to test Ihe validity 
of an lu-t which even the Cnurier declares 
a violation of the Constitution. Of course, 
it has not a shadow of rightful force; and 
we may fairly presume that the Supreme 
Court will pronounce it null aud void. — 
Conspirators! you have won an advantage 
of us by treachery aud deceit! bul do not 
calumniate us by saying we have laid down 
our arms — Come and take them! 

The Courier will not succeed in blinding 
one real, sincere opponent of Slavery lo 
the effect of this great wrong. Most evi- 
dently, if Slavery in the aggregate were 
not lo be increased by Annexation, Slavery 
and the Slave Power in this country would 
be so. At the very outs<;l two new ullra- 
Slaveholding Senators are foisted into Con- 
gress, giving Slavery a majority iu Ihe 
Senate, for the first time in many years. 
The power of slavery in the House is 
likewise increased by the ineasute. .And, 
worse SI ill, we of the North are bound by 
.Annexation to catch .and return Slaves who 
mav hereafter run away from Texas, 
which we have never been till now. A 
slave in Texas was rightfully a freeman 
here; now we are all to lie compelled to 
help arrest him, manacle him, and return 
him lo the embraces of 'the paternal insti- 
tution.' They call this 'extending the area 
of Freedom.' ' And, before five yc^ars have 
passed we shall bo involved in bloaly war 
with the Camanches and other Indians, of 
which the pretext may be any thing, but 
iHe real object will be the re-capture of 
fugitive Slavesand Ihe breaking up of their 
places of refuge. And in this cause tho 
blood and sweat of Freemen must be poured 
out without limit, unless we yet succeed in 
preventing .Annexation. 

But look at the Courier's argument: Wo 
are lo stop the Foreign Slave-trade of Tex- 
as by Annexation. That is slopped already. 
Texas has not for years admitted slaves 
except from tho United Staiea. And this 
trade will bo enormously iiicTeascd by An- 
nexation. Many a man will sell his own 
children lo die under the whip in the dis- 
tant and iiestilent cane-brakes of Texas; 

ly a professed Christian will sell wives 
away from their husbands, tender children 
from their parents, to die of anguish, ex- 
posure and fevers on the plantations of 
the Brasses aud Colorado. And this migh- 
ty aggregate of crime and misery will 
press heavily on the souls of those pre- 
tended devotees of Freedom who saw the 
iniquily approaching, knew its character, 
yet did nothing, or less than their utmost, 
to prevent it. * 

All the Courier's illustrations, rightly 
road, refute its argument. Slavery every 
where is and ever was most aggravated 
just where it is or was most profitable. 
There is not a slave in Virginia or Mary- 
land who does not shudder at the thought 
of being sent to Louisiana or Mississippi. 
There is not a slave once carried to ihe 
Soulh-West who would not give a toe if 
not a foot tolH!_^back where he was born. 
Whoever as.serls that the Sugar-planting 
slaves are better clad tfian'lKse of Vir- 
ginia commits a great error, white tho 
fact that Ihey are worked harder is most 
notorious. 

.A tropical demand for Slaves, so far 
from destroying Slavery in Virginia. &c. 
is the very thing lhal keeps it alive. — 
Slave-breeding is a leading business there, 
as caltlc-breediug in Buenos .Ayres, and its 
profit depends on the extent and quick- 
ness of the market. The Annexation of 
Texa.s will increase the demand for and 
enhance the price of slaves, and thus give 
a fresh impetus lo the business of Slave- 
breeding. The Courier is unfortunate in 
its instances. The Slate of Delaware has 
forbidden by law the exportation of Slaves, 
and there Slavery is dwindling away, and 
already nearly ri|)c for destruction, while 
Maryland and Virginia, exporting largely 
each year, increase their slaves and ap- 
pear more tenacious of bondage than ever. 

So of the Courier's iwo-hundjrcd-acre 
argument. If Slavery were legally con- 
fined to the original Thirteen Slates, its 
unavoidable unprofitableness would have en- 
sured a general emancipation long since. 
Any man holding one hundred negroes in 
bondage, confined to two hundred acres, 
would lot them go speedily, or be eaten 
up by them. But give him two miles 
square and he can make them support hiin; 
and add new plantations as fast as the qld 
shall be exhausted by slave-culture, and 
he will hold on lo his .slaves forever. 

— The inleference of France and Eng- 
land to prevent a Nation which they had 
fostered into inde|x;ndence, and with which 
they had advantageous treaties, merging 
itself in a more powerful neighbor, whoso 
natural policy is less favorable to their in- 
terests, is perfectly justifiable and conso- 
nant with the Laws of Nations. They 
have at least as gooil a right lo oppose An- 
nexation as our rulers had to seek it; and 
while we proclaim lh,al Oreal Britain must 
not acquire Cuba, we have no right to com- 
plain if she should even forcibly resist tho 
Annexation of Texas. 

— The Herald is openly eager for War, 
and determined lo have it. "The spbji,'- 
OATION of the whole continent" to our sway 
is its avowed object. And Ihe cautious and 
diplomatic News, the anti-Capilal-Punish- 
ment News — has lapjwd bloo<l, and growls 
for moix'. "Who's the next customer?" 
California or Canada?" Sure enough. — 
But is it not better to digest this 'customer' 
before you look round for more' .<4h«( j- 
ation is not vet consummated; and when it 
is, there is the piper to pay — a very in- 
teresting part of the business. Vou your- 
self tell us that we shall be obliged lo Iniy 
tho Public Lands of Texas, and tliat though 
'■still in possession of wilder .lavages," 
she will '^drivc a hard bargain for Ihcm," 
and make us "pay pretty routidly." No 
doubt of it; though it is rather maladroit 
to expose Cabinet secrets in ihis way. But 
after we have paid Texas "pretty roundly" 
for them, wo have next (see Herald) to 
fight Mexico to perfect the title, and then 
we have still lo buy off or expel the 
"wilder savages" — a jiowerful and warlike 
|)eople, 'whose foot is on their native heath,' 
and who will fight with des|ieration. — 
Fifty .Millions would not pay the expense 
of driving Ihe Camanches alone over Ihe 
Ilio Grande del Norte; and ihev are not 
the only tribewhosc rights we must trample 
on to make Slavery si;cure in Texas. 
"Pretty roundly" ti\A you sav? No doubt 
of it. 

Tho .Sun deliberately mistakes when it 
«iys that "there is no more talk of tho 
wickednesss, iS:c. of Annexalion." There 
s more just such 'talk,' and there is to lie 
much more. And 'those' who ever 'shrunk' 
from Annexation shrink from it still. The 
'"otirier has always been pro-Texas at 
heart, and for Slavery in all praclicab!e 
shapes. Annexation is 'a game that Chunky 
invented.' But it is just as wicked now as 



when the great Chan.mnu rai.sed his voice 
against it ten years ago, and called on all 
moral. God-fearing men to array them- 
selves against it — it is just .is unjust, dis- 
hororable and dangerous to the integrity 
of the Union as when Hensv Clav so de- 
nounced it last year. Not one of his ob- 
jections has been obviated to this day. 

But '■we must go no farther,' says the Sun, 
and repeats the sentiment half a dozen 
times. 'No farther,' say you! — tio far- 
ther than WHAT? Is tho Camanche coun- 
try fartlter!' Is Santa Fe? (an integral 
province of Mexico these two centuries.) 
is the Nueces or the Rio del Norte, tho 
limit of 'no farther?' or do vou mean the 
Sierra .Madre? Will the Siin inform us 
where the gcxl Terminus is lo »el up his 
altar? Idle folly! If the people of thi* 
country sanction the acquisition of Texas, 
it will be impossible lo arrest the land-steal- 
ing banditti until it shall 'revel in the halls 
of the Moiilezumas,' and feed ils avarice 
with the gold of the Mexican churches. 
'Be wise to-hav!' 

Hut let others do as tltey may, our ban- 
ner hangs upon the outer wall, and we 
shall resist this monstrous complication of 
Slavery, land-robbery and thirst for plun- 
dered gold, until crushed back by main 
force. Beaten here wc may be; but this 
present triumph of Oppression and Perfidy 
can lie but temporary, and will yet recoil 
on the heads of its contrivers. Let them 
riot in their foully won victory while Ihey 
may, but forget not the day of retribution! 

N. Y. Tribune. 



-AGRICUI-TURAL. 



Briar Scythe. — The best Briar Scythe 
wc have yet seen is mode by John Putoff, 
of this county. It is about one foot long, 
made of the (minis of old scythes, strength- 
ened by a strip of iron, which is a continu- 
ation of the shank, which is inserted into 
the handle. The blade sets at an angle of 
of about fifty-five degrees with the handle, 
which is of round wood, six feet long and 
armed with a ring around the end into 
which the shank is inserted. This shank 
is built u|>on scientific principles. Th ; 
blade strikes the briar in a slanting posi- 
tion, like a knife in cutting a limb drai;s 
from heel lo toe. Insert the hook into the 
briar patch, pull, and then throw them up 
with the same instrument, and burn them. 



The Grape Vine. — There are now n:a- 
ny fine varieties of grapes raised in Ki u- 
tucky. Wo believe from the immens.- 
growth and full bearing of our wild grape 
vines, as well as from experiments on exot- 
ics, that our Slate is the best in the Union 
for grapes and vines; indeed some very 
fine wine has been maile. In towns let ev- 
ery one plant out a vine. There is scarce, 
ly a house about which there is not, .somi - 
where, space enough to raise a few vines, 
which, when well trained, will produce; 
fruil enough for the family. Turn under, 
with a spade, all refuse animal and vegeta- 
ble substances, aud pour on them soapsud j, 
&c., thus will many things which are pain- 
ful to the eye and productive of disease, be 
turned into ornament, and the most d. li 
cious and wholesome food. The CatawUi 
is preferred in this vicinity. 

To Protect Vines from Bij-gs. — Somv 
recommend the building fires in the even- 
ing, of shavings, straw, or any light sub- 
stance, and then brushing the vines to slurt 
up the insects, when they will fly into the 
blaze and be consumed. We have tried 
this with .some success — the difficulty is, 
that many are hid in the earth, who will 
not be started out. Still they may be niin li 
thinned in this way. 

Wc think the best mode yet discovere I 
to stay their depredations, is to sift coal 
dust or soot on the vines. They dislike 
dust greatly. Tbi.s, with boxes cover. il 
with millinet, and atlectionate squeezing b.' 
twecn the thumb and finger, comprehend ;ill 
tho remedies yet found effectual. — Prainr 
Farmer. 



Cucumbers. — The Boston Cultivator has 
the following: ".As soon as there appi ar 
several flower buds on a plant, bend the 
second or third joint or branch below the 
bloom, fasten it firmly in the ground, aii l 
cut ofl" the capillary point of the pUuii. 
The vegetable sjiecdily takes root, when 
you separate it from the parent stalk. 
Proceed thus with the most vigorous planN: 
and as each root has only to supply a few 
Iruits with nourishment, you both save la 
lior and procure a constant succession of 
cucumbers for a numbt;r of months from 
one sort, and which are not as likely lode- 
generate as if they were raised from a v.i- 
riely of seed. — ib. 



Wire Worms. — There is scarcely any 
pest equal to these when they become plen- 
ty. In the early stages of vegetation, and 
particularly before the seed is up, they eat 
their way into the kernel and continue their 
depredation after it is up, till the grain i i 
entirely destroyed. Tluy are more de- 
structive U|)on corn ami Ixjans liecausc th.; 
small quantity of seed planted, enables 
them to coilcenlratc their elforls for great- 
er destruction. We have taken out. this 
season, more than twenty from one hill ol 
beans — live or six of theni having bored 
their way into a single kernel. Grain so 
perforated will sometimes come up; but 
will present a woful and pock-marked ap- 
pearance and more generally come to 
nothing. 

We have tried soaking in .sal Ijiel re, but 
without much success. They will endure a 
considerable quantity; and a little too much 
destroys the germinating power of tho 
seed. We believe the better way is, as in 
many other caaes, lo rely on a more gene- 
rous sort of treatment; and plant a con- 
siderable quantity of extra seed; or what 
is pfjrhaps belter, todrop into the hillspieces 
of potato or corn-cob; into which, it is 
said, they eat their way in preference lo 
any thing else. Copperas water is also 
strongly recon'mrnded ; but this is lia- 
ble to the same objection wilh saltpetre. 

This insect (the Elaler.) as we have ex- 
amined it, does not agree wilh the descrip- 
tion given by Dr. Harris, but with that of 
the English worm, having six f<>el. It is 
said that these continue in their larva slate 
as many as five or six years. — ib. 



To Cook .Asparagus. — Cut it into short 
pieces, so as to boil evenly, and when done, 
butler and pep|)er suHicienlly tuid pour it 
over toast. We have trieil this. — ih. 



rem M UN I CAT I ONS. 

FoREjrr RrmnAT, Kv., Uih July, 18-15. 
Mr. C. M. Ci.av— A'w; Tlie respect due, no less 
10 myself tliaii to public seiitimeiil, forbiJn that I 
alioutd notice through the public prints, llie wan* 
Ion and unprovoked assatilt matte upon me per- 
flonally, in your iiicendiury sheet uf the 17th uf 
June. That iny silence will bo rightly apprecia- 
ted by a virtuous community cannot for a moment 
be doubted. You arc, therefore, welcome, so far 
the public are concerued, to decorate your 
graceless brow with all the honors )ou have won. 
But lefft the promptings of your notorious vanity, 
or still inor? notorious island of Barataria chival- 
ry, sliould cause you to misconstrue my forbear- 
ance, I write this for the purpose of undeceiving 
you. 

Acknowledging, as I do, the truth of tlic senti- 
ment, that "a ftUam's censure is fxtorUd praiite,*' 
it is nmch more my true policy, to pruvoke your 
ire than to conciliate yOHr favor. 

'I'hink not that I intend to argue with yon the 
question of abolition, of Texas annexation, or any 
other question. Your prowess consists not in ar- 
frumenl, and hence it was that you mught to divert 
the public niiud from the questmi!; at issue, to iiiy 
hunting shirt, my song, and my stone hammer. 

With "C?«(i Lil>ei'ty" (or your motlo, you 
have condescended to become Ike foulest of culum- 
niutors, incapable of any other iiuturiety than that 
o( a, dagffered <Maa»»in of the truly brave, or the 
tLutard ajsMt*$in of characters that you neither 
know how to appreciate or to emulate. 

For the purpose of exposing to yunrself, at least, 
tho damning infamy of a black-hearted villain, al- 
low me to put your dislMuest ingenuity to the lest, 
to explain one of your mitticrous barefaced iiicon- 
•istoncies. Tliis I will do, by relating in substance, 
u dialogtie between the editor of the Reporter and 
yourself, iu the (presence of others, soon after the 
publication of my letter in tlie Commonwealth, on 
the subject of abolition, annexation, iScc. 

C. M C.lo Mr. W — Have you, sir, noticed a let- 
ter in the Commonwealth from Gen. Metcalfe on 
tlie subject of abolition, <Scc-? 

Mr. H'.— Yes sir. 

C. M. C— I would tike to see it. 

Mr. H^.— "If you will wait a few moments, I 
wilt hand it to you in the Kcporler, which con- 
tains it, and will soon be struck otf. It is a good 
letter, and, as I think, well calculated to do good." 

C. M. C.— "Well sir, he isagaUant, nobU old fel- 
low, who wouhl write nothing that he did not believe 
to be true, I shall therefore be glad to read his let- 
ter." 

Now, sir, account to yourself, if you can, for the 
sudden change of opinion which has so recently 
com* ov«r you in regard to the same man, of 
whom you now speak so disparagingly. For you 
have now outraged all the decencies and proprie- 
ties of life by t)ie lowest and most groveling abuse, 
villification and slander of that same "noble old 
fellow, who would write nothing that he did not 
believe to be true." In your addreas to the peo- 
ple of Kentucky, you boast of the very superior 
advantages enjoyed by you at Yalo College; and 
from the lofty eulogy you took occasion to pro- 
nounce upon that vicinity, evidently for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an abolition subscription to your 
paper from the North, one might be led to the be- 
lief that half the learning, the virtue, and wisdom 
of the world had been concentrated there; wliile 
ut the same time you daringly, but darkly insinu- 
ate that the reverse of the picture is constantly 
presented to your view in the Slate of your nativi- 
ty and county of your adoption. 

Blessed with these superior advantages, you in- 
solently taunt the man who set out in life an ob- 
scure orphan, having no other capital than the tool 
with which yon advise him "ojicenwre to return to 
luimmering atone." You are welcome, sir, to all lhat 
you can make by such chaste and manly allusions. 
I ocknowledge tho adversity of my early years; 
and lhat I was a man in years long before I be- 
held the inside of any college, much less that of 
Yale. To the unatoned sin of lacking an educa- 
tion. I have to plead fjuilly, and oft and sorely 
have I lamented the misfortune; for no one vene- 
rates more than I do, the learned institutions of 
mycountr>-, Yale by no means excepted; the truly 
learned, the virtuous and the wise. God forbid 
that I should cast any reproach upon Yale, be- 
cause, after turning out so many of the talented, 
tlie virtuous, the patriotic, and tho wise, she hap- 
pened also to turn out, in C. M. C. a monster of 
iniquity and a villain. 

But as yon have brought on the comparison, 
what think you would C. M. C. have been, with no 
other advantages in early life, than those enjoyed 
by old stoue hammer? 

With my skill in tho use of that instrument, I 
!tnpported an aged and destitute moUier, her two 
(itile daughters, and a lamented brother. With 
(hat same old stone hammer, (God bless it, and 
those who faithfully use il.) 1 educated that belov- 
ed brother, and had the pleasure, before he was 
thirty years old, to know that he was Judge of the 
Superior and Supreme Court of a sister State; and 
it does my old heart good to know that in another 
particular he was quite beyond the reach of your 
most ambitious aspirations — a gentleimn! If you 
do not, the virtuous community in which we live, 
will, I am sure, pardon me for declining, at your 
bidding, to "(o return once nutre to mij prope^r sphe^re 
of hammering rton*-," &c., for of a truth I should not 
now be able to perform half a task at that business; 
nordu I suppose that I could oflord half the amuse- 
ment und delight to tho curious and the humor- 
ous, as I can do, at my present more than uteUas 
vocation, of trying to hammer a few particles of in- 
tellect and common sense into the skull of an Ass; 
and filled, as 1 am, witli the milk of human kind- 
ness, I still live and love to please. 

You, sir, are not the first brawler, aliaa bratjer, 
about "Gorf and Liberty,** whose acts, speaking 
much louder than words, proved him to be a no- 
torious tyrant. The reproach which you attempt 
to throw upon mo for '^holding irUereitts antagonis- 
tic to yourt," and, therefore, having no right to 
speak to yon, does indeed prove you to be a man 
of dartiig and consummate impudence. Otherwise 
you would have been the last man to taunt me, or 
any one else about that antagonistic interest.*' — 
Were I to act the manly part that you have done, 
I migfct very soon rid myself of all that interest to 
good advantage. That interest is, at best, uf small 
amount, comistiug of a few old slaves, about one 
half in number of my broLfaers and sisters. By 
throwing them iiUo jail, as you dare not deny that 
you have done, without the imputation of crime; 
then by taking them out and exposing them to sale 
tor a distant market, J too might soon be pre^iared 
to cry out, God and t.iberly!! God and Nature!! 
But shocked at your hypocricy. profanity and 
iicuundrehsm, I will turn from Ihis hideous picture 
with the remark, that my negroes uever runaway 
froD) me. They are never put into, or taken out 
of the Nicholas jail, or uf Fayette, as yours have 
been of late. They do not poison my children; 
nor ant they ever falsely charged with poisoning 
an an apology for their imprisonment and sale of 
their innocent relatives below. Much less aro they 
treated, us you treated Rachel, Solomon aud Mar- 
garet, the first about fifty years old, the boy about 
seventeen, and the child about seven, without even 
the imputation of crime. Dare you deny Uiat Uiey 
were recently brouglit from Mudisou couuty, put 
into tiic jail of Fayette, on the Mlh of March last, 
taken out and fettered with iron handcuffs ou the 
ii«xl morning, und sold into bauinhneiU by the 
bearlleiw wretch whose very suul wci ps und bleeds 
at .t/ioughl of banishing emanci/taied slaves? 

£ut hoar will you meet the soul of your slan- 
dered Emily, in the presence of that God whose 
name you av ftften profane? Remember, I had it 
from your uwu that you had no positive proof 
of the poisoning o.' your child. This cunversaliou 
occurn-d when EmiJy was in jail, sumo time after 
you had read my loiter in tho Commonwealth, — 
{when you met and gcetted me with all imaginable 
rsrrfifl/i/y,)— the faot.that y^u then understood the 
contents of my obnoxious leilcr. notwithstanding; 
and thus a plaiu unvarni^!ied.tat« stamps your deep 
depravity. But you say, that you "by no meams 
Wish to pajliate the deaiaratif n," or motto of your 
friend Garrison, ol "no unita with slaoeholdn-s," 
lidding aL the earn* time, that "btlween the disunion- 
' tf.ttuJ perpetual sjaaery men. lb*- world will not 



hesitate lo say that the disunionist^ a,e the trnefl 
men.'* IIpw very amiable! You will not palli 
in <iarn.<<on, the traitor sentiment in which you 
so fully concur!! 

You also ffrate about sinecures, as if that had 
anything to do with the questions at issue, 
knowing, that if any censure justly attaches to that 
oRice, the law making power and not tlic inc 
bent is to blame; and thus it is, that your haughty 
overbearing sitirit condcsceiidK to play the part of 
a low and groveling demagogue. That you should 
doubt whether "the Governor had not given w 
to a temper exasperated by the loss ol the spoiti 
is no matter of wonder or aslonishineut. By what 
other standard could you be expected to measu 
others than that of your own? and who that is 
all acquainted with your brief history protends to 
doubt that you "have given way to a temper 
asperated by the loss of the spoils" of office, 
longer in your reach; and tliat in your diabolical 
thirst for revenge you have sold yourself aud all 
your energies, the hireling incendiary, thotrai 
ous aud demoniac disturber of the peace and quiet 
of your country? Lucifer like, you fell uudei 
weight of your own iniquities; and Lucifer I 
you would prefer to reign in hell ratlxrr thansi 
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wicked, you would have been the last to provoke 
comparisons between yourself and others — espoc 
ially with Uie man wlio, in your estimation, wouU 
not write that which he bid not believe to be true 
Hut since you have thrown the gauntlet, allow nn 
even at the risk of being thought egotistical, to 
take it up for the purpose of giving your shins i 
whack or two, for you know not how I would liki 
to sec you dance and caper. 

In times oflitgh party excitement (the rogue aud 
rascal's harvest,) you succeeded once or twice iti 
winning your way to a scat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from counties having very large ma- 
jorities on the side which you, for the time bsing, 
pretended to espouse. You were young. Ysui 
true character had not then developed itself. — 
You were the professed friend of your illustrious 
namesake; the justly beloved, and venerated of 
the |>eople of those counties; und hence it was lhat 
you gained a temporary success. But nei 
Whigs nor Democrats were long in making the 
discovery of who and what you were; aud they 
Very properly lot you down, in that memorable 
contest witli the young Duke, in which it is under* 
stood that you spent thousands, va.itly more than 
the whole amount expended by that *'noble old 
fellow" iu his long successful public career of more 
than thirty years. ^Tis true that you inherited 
tho wealth, and that he neither inherited or liad it 
to spare. Prior to, und during that contest, how- 
ever, you had established a character. The voters 
of that county then knew you; und your claims 
upon ihtir confidence were rejected; many good 
Whigs and true, voting against you, the advantages 
you derived from Yale, — from the support of nu- 
merous connections of great inHucnco and respect- 
ability, and from feelings of strong party excite- 
ment iu a strong Whig county, at a moment of 
great peril to the cause, notwithstanding. 

Is not Ihis the turning point, upon which your 
temper, "exasperated at tlic loss of the spoils" and 
of the honors you sought — (for "good and bad alike 
are fond of fame,**) — first gave way'' And how 
much was added to your exasperation and resent- 
ment, upon your return home from that knave and 
fool's errand, your scandalous abolition hunt iu the 
North, we are left to judge from your own allu- 
Eions to it. You say, "God knows we labored in 
this cause with a devotion and sleepless energy 
worthy of better success than awaited our party; 
or than the cold recognition of tfte sermcts rendered 
by our humble self, which awaited u» on our return 
to our natioe State.** In making this statement, 
your wonted cunning had evidently forsaken you. 
Greatly provoked and soured on account of the re- 
sult of the contest with tlic young Dukv, a second 
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insult such as that pa 
to your native State, 
spirit to bear; and in 
aud Iseariot soul, yoi 
"sleepless energlM" 
struction of your co 
of the foulest slander 
of the Stales; upon 
adopted county, aiic 
seemed to stand in the way of your nefarious pro- 
jects. Instead of manifesting your gratitude to 
the people of Kentucky, for declining to ride you 
upon a rail, or to give you a coat of tar and feath- 
ers for your folly and wickedness in the North, 
you turn upon them with the most demoniac ma- 
lignity, because they failed to honor your heroic 
march with torch light and bonfires. 

How difTcrent the outset of your public career, 
ts progress and final termination, to that of tho 
aged veteran, now the object of your defamation 
nd scandal. Neither at the outset iior at any other 
period of his political history was that man indebt- 
ed to party for Ins elevation to office. He rode up- 
10 hobbies. He never took exception lo any 
act or vote of competitors. They were honorable 
men. Those of them who arc now no more, de- 
scended to their tombs, as he is happy to believe, 
with no otlier feeling toward him than that of kind- 
ness and good will; and such, I am proud to know, 
is the fact with tliose who yet remain amongst us. 
For many years before the beginning of party, the 
majorities given to the man that you now delight 
to revile, can liardly find a parallel, no matter 
whether he ran for the Legislature of the State, or 
for Congress. When unfortunately for the coun- 
try, party had become the order of the day, this 
intfividual not only declined to press his claims 
upon his party, but greatly preferred retirement 
to private life, no matter whether to "hammer 
stone** or to follow tlie plough. But at the iu- 
staiicc of his political friends, he yielded to their 
Bppt'als, and in his party contests never failed to 
run beyond the actual strength of his party — for 
which he has ever felt especially thankful to those 
who difl^ered from him iu political opinion. But 
this is not all. The proofs are ample, well knowy 
to the people of Kentucky, especially of this Con- 
gressional District, that the respect und confideiic 
of his political friends have undergone no abate 
ment. You know how cheerfully the Intelligeu 
aud patriotic Whigs of your lutopted county wool 
have honored me a second time by their support if 
I had given my consent to run again for Governor, 
their judicious rejection ofC. M. C. just before for 
a seat in the House of Representatives, notwith- 
standing; and you know, sir, that my consent only 
was wanting to hav(t made me the Whig candidate 
for Congress in this district at the present moment. 
How dare you, then, if you have any remaining 
pretensions to truth, to insinuate that I had "given 
way to a temper exasperated by the loss of the 
spoils" or of the honors of office? The circum- 
stances have been such that I could not, without 
an abandonment of duty to my family and to my- 
self, comply with the wishes of my respected 
friends by b<-coming a candidate for their sultVagcs. 
iMok upon this picture, then upon that, and reflect 
upon your malignaul remark, that the "public had 
regarded him for many years a standing candidate 
for any good sinecure;" and at once retract the 
statement, or acknowletlge yourself a liar and a 
scoundrel; just as you "have been regarded" by 
the public from the time of the first developements 
of your true character. In Indian phrase, this C. 
M.C. must be "Big Man mof!!" "Little Jonny" 
come lo life again. How he swells and puffs and 
struts — armed with daggers, pistols ami blunder- 
busses, -challenging before hand, all that may 
thereafter dare to cross his path. 

'Could we but see ourselves us otliers see us." 
But it is time to dismiss Ihis blusteriiur. black- 
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slavery prevails, and Irust yt 
ill the good work, that other noble spirits will be 
found, who will throw "(heir banner to the breeze," 
and fearlesitly, but calmly point out the evils uf 
slavery, and suggest such ameloriatiou of the con- 
dition of the slaves, or projects of gradual future 
emancipation of Uiem, as is consistent with the 
rights of others, and the peace and well being of 

A native of Cincinnati, Kul>sequentty residing 
some years in Western Virginia, the writer spent 
some mouths in your State, aud purchased land in 
it with the view of spending his days there. Tho 
land purchased iu the opinion of the writer was as 
good as ever blessed the eyes of man, and in a de- 
lightful neighborhood. A cabin was raised, und 
preparations l»eing made to bring to it a j)artner 
for life, — here I had promised myself much of com- 
fort when (with me) the morning of life should 
become merged or toiit in its evening shades. For 
although in limited circumstances, with such suit, 
with a genial climate, aided by industry aud econ- 
omy, I confidently trusted 1 should provide com- 
fortably for myself and compuuiou, and also for 
my family, should Providence bless me with chil- 
dren. My arrangements were nearly completed 
when two gentlemen from Virginia, (brothers,) 
one of them with 1^0, tho other with 90 slaves, 
(old aud young,) purchased 5,000 acres of land 
and settled on il; their land enveloped mine on 
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my life has bceii spent iu the West, I have marked 
the onward progress of eventii iu the slave and uoii- 
slaveholding States, and the result of my otiser\'a- 
tious is a deep aud abiding conviction, that lo the 
influences of slavery, and slavery alone, isitowiufr 
that Kentucky is behind her younger sister Ohio 
iu population and in substantial wealth, and, in 
short, that the sluveholding Stales, generally, will 
not bear a comparison iu these particulars. 

While I deeply deplore (what I tliink) the evils 
of slavery, I am no aholilionisl; I have ever refused 
lo take a paper of lhat characler, although I have 
occasionally read them. I regard niony of them 
as incendiary iu their character, and all uf them in 
tho mtE States, eilher under wrong influences or 
improperly located. If the policy of the slave 
Stales is wrong, either iu principle or is subversive 
best aud highest inleresls, the South, (as 1 
Lud the South alone, is the place to combat 
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For the Tnie American. 
LETTER TO THE LADIES OF KENTUCKY. 
NO. L 

Dearly Beloved Sinters: — Tlie demands of the 
age and nation in which it is our peculiar blessing 
to live, have led me to addr 
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guard, braggadocia; for 
little danger from him,c 
Pauzaain his train. Hi^ 
freedom of the Texau sli 
territory." and his resol 
she comes in otherwis 
proof irresistible of a disordi 
his right mind, would publicly proclaim himself a 
traitor? Well, Texas has been annexed, not as a 
territory, but ea a Stato — annextd slaoery and all; 
and now we'll seo what progress C. M. C. will 
make in recruiting volunteer traitors to put her 
out again. *Ti.H then, and not till then, thai Uie 
would-be-traitor C. M. C. has any thing to four 
from that mild and peaceable lump of innocence — 
hut hard farrd Old atone Hammer, 
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ies and responsibilities growing 
IS which wu sustain to our fclloM 
ntry, and to our Creator. God 
iicrcy, has seen fit to create u 
highest capabilities for social interc 
ngs of domestic love and purity 
within our power, and the little circle which he hi 
bound together by such strong and holy ties, forms, 
righlly directed, the most perfect type of 
Ihe heavo^y world, with all its sweet and harmo- 
s dependencies, that can be found this side of 
the paradise of God. 

Our national institutions borrow much of their 
peculiar beauty from having assumed u social, 
family form. Aggregate Iwdies constituting towua 
are formed by uniting the interests of a large num- 
ber of families; counties are formed by u similar 
union of towns; States are formed by an organi- 
zation of counties; and lastly, the Nation, one 
great and independent government, results from 
a union of the several Slates. Tracing these 
several relations again lo their source, we come lo 
the conclusion, that to render our nation prosper- 
ous and happy, integrity und consistency must 
characterise the action of the several States. To 
fully secure this, each State must U' made up of 
counties distinguished for similar virtues; each 
county must be composed of towns of like char- 
acter, and each family must, in all its members, 
exhibit in every relation these primary virtues. 

Reasoning in this manner, wo come to the con- 
clusion that the humblest member of our govern- 
ment hasa positive duty to perform. If individual 
characters form the great aggregate of which our 
nation is composed, is it not clear that individual 
responsibility rests upon each member? Our next 
inquiry should bo into the nature of tlie responsi- 
bilities that rest upon us, and tho most appropriate 
manner of discharging those responsibilities. 

The pnscnt usages of society do not assign to 
our sex any part in its political department. This 
wc have certainly little cause lo regret, while so 
many interests of far higher moment aro commit- 
ted to our trust. Tlio morals of the community 
are more fully under our control than under that 
of the other sex. To our immediate guardianship 
tted the whole human race, aud that 
before they have wisdom lo know good from evil, 
r plastic characters aru placed iu our hands, 
ptiblo of receiving whatever impression wo 
choose to give them. The responsibility is 
nvolving, as it does, the consequence of 
cry habit, every custom of society, every indi- 
Jual act, every gesture, word and look. 
Ttie customs of society, for which, as women, 
are highly responsible, often interpose the most 
formidable barriers lo the perfection of those 
characters which have commenced a happy devel- 
opment under the maternal guardianship. Unnat- 
ural elements are often mingled with those which 
nuturu und philosophy suggest. The usages of 
society often sanction those moral wrongs which 
inevitably lead to many revolting vices. When- 
ever and wherever these exist, tliero the holy mis- 
sion of woman is demanded. Her high moral 
sentiments, her refined and elevated tastes, point 
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luary mental and moral organization gave them 
le.<<'H comnianding judgment und strength, and 
inure of instinctive propriety aud refiiii -meat. 
When these last are violated, there is leas of pow- 
er lo control the downward tendencies than iu a 
stronger urganizution. 

But the true woman, though she may be less bold 
aud original than man, is nevertheless guided by 
ail iustinctive perception of propriety and beauty 
that peculiarly fits her to fill the first circles in the 
ascending spiral of reform. While her pcnading 
iufiuence must be felt throughout the wliolu series, 
still here is the primary step depending, to a great 
extent, upon her wisely directed social influence. 
The responsibilities then which rest upon n% as 
women, are uf a moral nature, involving first 
elements of social well-being, and leading to the 
formation of both private and public character. 

Whilst our voires do not thunder in the Senate, 
nor our councils dictate loudly in the Halls of 
Legislation, still is our influence firKt represented 
there, and the "still small voice" of domestic af- 
fection and mental love is often the polar star that 
guides the politician and the statesman through the 
mo.st tempestuous seas to the haveu uf truth and 
duty. 

O! how faithfully then should wo execute this 
almost angelic mission! How vigilant, how p 
erful, how self-denying, should every moth« 
our land become, that this high trust may be fully, 
undcrstandiugly and conscientiously performei 
1'ho destiny of a mighty peojde is in our haudi 
and our nation will stand or fafi through on 
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a great extent, dependent upon maternal instruc- 
tion and restraint. 

Yet, her influence is by no means limited to tho 
destiny of the future, through her ofl'spring. She 
nets upon the present. Her influence is seen aud 
felt in alt the relations of life. She is not only a 
parent, she is a companion, u sister, a friend. If 
the stronger, sterner nature of man is in danger of 
becoming too severe aud selfish, tho holy influence 
of woman's self-denying love can seldom fail to 
render him gentle and generous. Even her toues 
of voice are characteristic of her moro. gentle 



TO THE PUBLIC. 
On niy way to Jes-siimine, week before 
loist, the 'Inquirer* of this city, of the flute 
June 27th, 1845, wits placed in my hands, 
and my attention drawn to a series of (iue.i- 
tiuiis i)ro|>ounilod therein, the original pa- 
per being said to have been signed by one 
hundred and twenty citizens of Fayette 
County. The questions are directed to the 
candidates for Congress in this di.striot, as 
well as to the county candidates for both 
branches of the Stato Lcgislatiirc. When 
1 saw the paper I w.-is liasteniiis to fulfill a 
succession of appointments 1 had made lo 
address the people of Jes.samine, running 
through seven successive days. 1 have 
stated the questions, and answered them 
orally, in every address I have made since 
their appearance. On my arrival in this 
city last night, I was informed by various- 
persons that an answer was expected 
through the press. Till now I have had 
no time to prepare a response in writing. 
There are five questions in Ihe series. 
The four fii'st may be embodied in one, and 
amount briefly to this: Whether the Can- 
didate is ill favor of the abolition of slave- 
ry ill Kentucky, or of emancipation, either 
gradual or immediate; if in the «flirnia- 
tive, what is the mode in which it is to be 
effected, and what disposition is proposed to 
be made of llie enfranchised negroes? Is 
the candidate in favor of a change of tho 
Constitution of Kentucky, and what change 
does he desire? The fifth and last ques- 
tion relates lo the law of 183.3, 'prohibit- 
ing the importation of slaves,' and interro- 
gates the candidate whether ho is in fuvor 
of the entire repeal of the law? 

It has been the fashion for some time 
past lo charge me with political a|>ostacy, 
and with an entire and r.idical change of^ 
opinion and principle in relation to the laws 
and policy of my country. To the seve 
al interrogatories referred to, I should feel 
neither hesitation nor difficulty in giving a 
direct response without di.scussion or explii 
nation, and would do so as most convenient 
to myself, hut for the frequent referenci 
in tli(! public prints to certain letters of 
mine, written in 18-40, in defence of the 
law of 1833, 'prohibiting the iinporlntion 
of slaves,' and published in pamphlet form. 

These letters were written, that the 
ground 1 occupied in relation to the ques- 
tion, in all its bearings, might be ilefined 
by the clearest boundaries, and lhat 1 might 
not be implicated or confounded in any wise 
with men with whom I had neither sympa- 
thy nor communion, and with opinions and 
objects between w hich and my own there 
was neither affinity nor resemblance. — 
Clear as I thought I had made myself in 
relation to the abolition of slavery in Ken- 
lucky, the power of the Government to 
pass laws of prospectivo emancipation, or 
the policy of changing the Constitution 
with a view to enlarge the powers of the 
Legislature on this head, still, I am inform- 
ed by my friends, that garbled extracts 
from these letters have misled many per- 
sons as lo the position 1 occupied and the 
views I really entertained. 1 refer now to 
these letters, and the misapprehensions in 
relation to them, as an a|)ology forgiving 
my answers to the questions in the Inquirer, 
in the very language I then emiopyed. 

On page 20 of the pamphlet will be 
found the following paragraph: 

••At the lime of the passage of this law, the sect 
now known by the title of " Alioliliouists," had 
not made their appearance; and as 1 wu.s sworn 
then upon the Conslilulio]! of mv country, hv all 
theobligalions of thai oulh I nfTirm now, Ihat'lilo 
not believe that the principles aud designs ascribed 
lo that party were in the contemplation of any hu- 
man being who voted for that law. / wits myarlf 
not only never an abolUinnist, hut nerer an einanci- 
ptiHonint npon any plan tMj'r/t / erer heard propitartl. 
I was not an emancipationist, because I believed 
that the power did not exist. I would not have 
gh it had existed, unless coupled 
for Ihe deportation of the race. — 



power of freedom, yet stripped of all iu 
most precious blessings and advanlages. 
The idi ii of citizenship and equality, so< i;Ll 
and political ciiualily, II democratic society 
in Kontucky or V'irginia, compounded of 
libernled .\frican negroes and the descen- 
dants of Ihe European chivalry, the races 
kept, too, entirely distinct, is an absurdity 
too monstrous for abolitionism itself. Eter- 
nal war, war to extermination, slavery, or 
amalgamation of the races, are the three 
alternatives. Shield me and mine from 
that philanthropy which would blend Ihe 
crystal eye, the elevated feature, the am- 
brosial and waving curl, the rosy skin, all 
the striking and glorious attributes that 
mark the favorites of nature, exhaling fra- 
grance, and redolent of l)eauty and of 
bloom, with the di.sgusting peculiarities, 
the wool and grease and fietor of the 
blackened savage of the Southern deserts. 
The Saxon and the (/'elt, the Norman and 
the Dane, even the Tartar and the llun, 
the Turk and the Saracen — the races of 
Japhet and of Sliem may compound and 
melt and mingle into one people when met 
upon the same soil — but the race of Hum 
must ser\e or separate. 

The opinion has Ijeen maintained by in- 
genious men, in favor of emancipaticm, 
that although the Constitution of Keiilucl<y 
declares that no law shall be pa.s.sed for the 
emancipation of slaves without the consent 
of their owners, still the Legislature may 
pa.ss laws declaring that negro children 
iwrn after the passage of the law should lie 
free. The argument upon which this 
opinion rested was subtle. It was contend- 
ed that the Constitution referred only to 
persons in l)eing. That a child not yet 
born is not a slave, and that a law declar- 
ing prospectively, a being free that as yet 
could not have Uien a slave, did not eman- 
cipate a slave without the consent of the 
owner, but by anticipation prevented or 
prohibited an unborn creature from over 
becoming a slave. 

This opinion is reviewed and answered 
in the third letter to the Commonwealth. 

On page 18 of the pamphlet will be found 
the following: 

"In defending the policy of that law al the lime 
of iu passage, and in maintaining tliat the reasons 
for its cuntinuauce are far stronger than for its es- 
tablishment, I shall not discuss the abstract question 
of slavery. Those who choose lo search {ur its foun- 
dalion amon;^ the original and natural rights of men 
may do so. I take slavery as I find il, a positive in- 
stitution, recognized by the Constitution of my 
ountry. llie right of the muster lo such pereons 
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No plan of that sort had occurred to me which 
seemed feasible. 1 have uniformly voted against a 
Convention Bill. The year it passed 1 voted 
against it in Ihe Legislature, and opposed it warm- 
ly U'fore the people the summer the question was 
submitted lo Iheni.'* 

These were my published opinions then. 
I answer now, I am not in favor of the ab- 
olition of slavery in Kentucky. I believe, 
in tho first place, that there is no govern- 
ment ou the earth armed with the consti- 
tutional power to effect this object, and if 
there was 1 would resist its i xercise. With 
those who look to the alx)lilion of .slavery 
in the United States, the enfranchised race 
remaining among us. as a measure either 
lawful, practicable, or desirable, in the 
present state of things, I hold no commu- 
nion of opinion. What changes may come 
over Ihe face of the world, or what revolu- 
tions over the human under.standing. lie 
hid in the deep bo.somof the future. That 
which shall mould the Europ< an and Afri- 
.111 r.ices, however, into one harmonious 
community of freemen anil fellow-citizen 
will confound varieties which nature has 
made distinct, and obliterate the lines by 
which Heaven has bounded and separated 
the different cias-ses of its creatures. The 
ibolition of slavery in tho United Slates 
nvolves more than a civil, |K)litic«l, or 
■iai revolution. It is not a mere prejud 
of rank or c-aste, a despotic prejudice, 
founded in injustice und upheld by power, 
which the abolitionist .seeks to destroy. 
He aims at a rcvolulion in nature .ind the 
moral stru. luic of the species, unauthorised 
alike by phy.sical or intcllecUial laws. 1 
might wish lo .see it etreclcd when it shall 
please the Creator lo wash out tho mark he 
has branded on the African's brow, lo o\h 
literate the all-enduring monument of past 
wrong, the pledge of eternal hale, the 
Ijadge of physical inferiority and past .ser- 
vitude, that dooms the African and his de- 
scendants, while anxnig us, to Ix; a slave, 
protected by the Iwnevolence or lb.; interest 
of the master; or an outcast, shielded with 
no laws, linked with no sympathy, Ihe mis- 
erable victim of a prejudice incurable, be- 
caus,! founded in the nature of things; or a 
stern, des|ierate domestic foe, lairniiig with 
hate, panting for revenge — armed wilhihe 
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f the adoption of lhat Constilul 
lenin force, and to such persons as the laws 
ave permitted to he inl roil need into the couu- 
try. Being slaves by the laws of other States, and 
being of the same description with persons held in 
idage here, is as complete and as entirely pro- 
tected by law from the power of governmentasany 
other right of properly whatever; and this lelielher 
the tegiglalion be present or proitpectiee, whether it re- 
late toslaveain exiMenee at the passage of the law^ or 
grasp at futnre and unborn generations. The doc- 
'ne of the emancipating power of tlie government 
er the "/Jost nati" I have ever denied. 
**The reasoning which seeks lo distinguish be- 
tween the conslilutional right of the master over 

ilence, and ever the unborn issue of 

the females, has no foundation either in law or na- 
The law of servitude isexpress; il places the 
dants of the females, williout timilalion, up- 
looting with the ancestors. The issue 
follows the condition of Ihe parent, partus sei/niiur 
ventrem. It is no answer to say lhat a person not 
iu being cannot be a slave, it is just us true thai a 
person not in lieing cannot be free. The unborn 
can neither be the subject of the laws of servitude 
or the statute of emancipation: neither can attach 
nil birth, and then the Constitution lakes the prece- 
dence." 

If any one hac the curiosity or will take 
the trouble to examine the pamphlet, he will 
find in the second letter, the most elaborate 
argument I have seen, against the proposi- 
tion that tho General Ciovernment has any 
control in any way over the institution 
within the States, or of tho trade in slaves 
between the Slates. It is too long to cite 
here, nor Is il necessary to my purpose to 
do so. There is one view, however, and 
one argument in favor of tho power ofCon- 
gress over the subject of slavery, which is 
not noticed in these letters. I had not 
known at that lime that any man would 
plant the aliolition power of the General 
Government \i\)on such ground. 

It is maintained by M r. Adams, and after 
him by others of les.ser note, lhat so long as 
slavery is confined in its consequences and 
its burdens to the States where it exists, the 
(Jovcrnment of the United States has no 
power to interfere with its regulation; but 
lhat when il becomes a source of national 
expenditure, or Ihe occasion of national ex- 
ertion, it is al once subjected lo the national 
jurisdiction, and can be regulated or abol- 
ished by the authority of Congress. The 
case put upon which this formidable juris- 
diction attaches, is that of n servile insur- 
rection. And the clause in the Federal 
Constitution from which the argument is 
drawn, is that which authorizes the em- 
ployment of the national force "lo suppress 
insurrections." &c. It was the as.scrtion of 
this iirinciple by Mr. Adams that induced me 
to assail that singular man in the House of 
Repre,s<;ntatives. (Joupled with the prin- 
ciple of the Abolitionists of the right of re- 
sistance in the slaves, the ferocious appeals 
of these incend^ries npon this very subject, 
the overpowering weight of Ihe free States 
in the National Legislature, tho possibility 
of such an event under Ihe incumlx-nt pres- 
sure of all the circuiu-stances in ."ome of the 
Atlantic States, where the numberof slaves 
exceeds the white |»pulalion, the declara- 
tion of such a [lower arising on such a con- 
tingency, smote me 1 confess with horror. 
The clause in the Constitution is evidently 
a guarantee, taken by the slave States. It 
is the pledge of the whole Union to protect 
tho weaker States against a domestic dan- 
ger. That it should be wrested into an oc- 
casion, and an inslruiiienl by which the ve- 
ry right to l)e secured, should Ix; taken 
away is a commentary upon that fairne.-<3 
with which power ever reasons to its object. 
The abortive effort which was made lo cen- 
sure Mr. Adams for offering a petition to 
dissolve the Union, and the part I liorc in 
that transaction, have been fully bt!lbrethe 
people of this county. I refer lo it now, 
and lo Ihe argument I made in the House of 
Representatives upon the resolution of con- 
sure, merely to show that I maintained in 
Congress the same principles on this sub- 
ject lhat 1 did in IS'lO.aud lhat I do now. 

In answer lo the Stii and last qin-stioii in 
the "Inquirer," I say bricHy, I should Ix; 
opposed, were I in the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky to Ihe refienl of the law of 1833. I 
have reviewed my opinions on that subject 
with great care, and am unable to perceive 
any advantage which Kentucky could derive 
from its ro|>enl. I do not perceive how she 
would bo rendered safer or stronger, or 
slave properly made more secure, or the 
character or value of that property improv- 
ed by the intr<«Juction of such slaves, and in 
such musses as would inevitably follow tho 
repeal of the law. I cannot, as yet, uniler- 
sland how the repeal of that law, and the 
change in the relative proportion of tho 
black and while |K)pulatioii, that would en- 
sue, lakenespecittlly in connexion with our 
geographical position, would Ijetter enable 
us to meet the tremendous (|Uestii)n which 
the Abolitionists seek lo I'orceupon us. 

Had I changed my opinions upon the sub- 
ject of this paper, I should not have hesi- 
tated lo avow the fact. I have written to 
correct misreprcs<;ntalion, and I hope I am 
iderstood. Since 1840 my aci]uaiiilancc 
lib some of the principal actors in Amer- 
ican aHairs has liecn much i-nlarged, impor- 
tant events have transpired, and important 
questions conneclei) with this verv subje-t 
ofslaverv have arisen. 



That I have snlfcred some alleralion in 
my estimate of the character, principles and 
iilijei lM of leading piiblii- iin ii, may iH-.nav, 
is true enough. That 1 have changed or 
abandoned any of the great and general 
principles by which I steered mv political 
course, particuUirly on the subject of slave- 
ry, is utterly false. .My action, mainly in 
Congress, and particularly since I left ir,'has 
been influenc-ed by these very principles, and 
on this very subject. 

That the importance of the Alwlilionists 
as a party in the United Stales is infinitely 
greater tiian I imagined — that the iiistitulioii 
of slavery, and Ihe views and projectt of 
this sect in regard to it, excites the keenest 
interest in foreign countries, particularly 
in Eiiglmiil — that they are hostile lo the 
continuance of the Union upon principle, 
and will be found the ready ally of a foreign 
power in any scheme to curb "the Southern 
extension of our empire, or to break in twain 
the fame of Ihe Republic, in pursuit of what 
they call human emancipation, are facts 
which the events of the last four years have 
forced upon me. The determined fanati- 
cism of this sect alone, would make them 
formidable. The number is so great that 
they already aspire lo hold the balance in 
the great national elections. 'I'hey claim 
to be heard, and consume much of the time 
of the National Legislature, in the fierce 
agitation of the question of Ihe power of the 
Government to execute their scheme of lib- 
erating two millions and a half of African 
slaves. They rave al the National Consti- 
tution for the guarantees itcontains, and the 
protection it affords to this detested institu- 
tion. — They have presented petitions at the 
bar of the lloiise of Kepresontalives, by the 
most learned, the most persevering, the 
most elofpicnt. the most distinguished, and 
decidedly the ablest and most cHicient mem- 
ber of lhat body. What is lo be the future 
course and termination of this question 
— what the final solution of this terrible 
problem in American History, is beyond my 
ken, and is scarcely a fit subject for present 
speculation. Great men in England thought 
or said, that it turned upon the question of 
Texas und annexation. Great men on this 
side of the water, opposed to the acquisition 
of that territory, said the same thing. The 
action of the Government of the United 
States, and the determination of the people 
of Texas have [lostponed the dale of Aboli- 
tion in Ainerica. If the predictions at least 
of that "ominous conjunction" of iiolitical 
seers were to be trusted. British philan- 
thropy must pause for a season. "The 
pledge of the power and the will given by 
the greatest nation on earth for the ultimate 
emancipation of the human race," as Mr. 
Adams termed the British act of Parliainenl 
emancipating the slaves in the West Indies, 
cannot yet he redeemed. But I must not 
extend these remarks, as I shall continue to 
respond lo these questions on the stump. 

THOMAS F. MARSHALL. 
JiLv 12, 1845. 
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To THE Voters of the EioirrH Con- 
REssioNAL District. — In answer lo tho 
question propounded through Ihe public pa- 
pers, toihe candidates for Congress in this 
l)istrict, and for the Legislature in the coun- 
ty of Fayette, I say: 

1st. I am not in favor of the .Abolition of 
Slavery in Kentucky. The worst popula- 
tion we now have are the free negroes. 
There are about two hundred thousand 
slaves in the State, and if they were libera- 
ted, such is the physical dilTerence between 
them and the wliile race, that they would 
never amalgamate. Our State would be in 
the condition of having one-fourth of its 
population possessed of personal liberty, 
but still a degraded and outcast race. They 
would have a shadow of freedom without 
its substance, and wouWIx; in perpetual en- 
mity and conflict with the class so much n- 
bove them in social position. I do not lie- 
lieve il to be possible for the two races, in 
such a condition, and in their relative num- 
bers in Kentucky, lo occupy the same coun- 
try. Nothing is so revolting lo me as the 
idea, of admitting the black race to a |X)liti- 
cal and .social equality with the white; and 
in my judgment, the present condition of 
the black, is best for both. 

2d. I have not heard or seen, any plan 
for cmiuicipaling the slaves of Kentucky, 
to which I would consent. Many of our 
best citizens deplore the existence of sla- 
very amongst us. The laws allow tho 
owners of slaves lo manumit them: those 
who think their condition would be better- 
ed by placing them in a separate communi- 
ty, may give the slave his earnings for a 
few years, and send him to Liberia; and 
those whose feelings revolt at this course, 
may make him a free negro among us. 

3d. "If slavery were tocease in Kentucky, 
cither by abolition, or emancipation, gradu- 
al or immediate," my sentiment would be, 
that the literated slaves should bo removed 
from amongst us. 

4th. I have always opposed any change 
ill the Constitution of Kentuckv. There 
are some minor |»inls in w hich, I believe, 
il might be improved: other gentlemen 
would dissent from me, anil suggest difler- 
ent changes. The whole instrument would 
be thrown before a Convcniion, and might 
lie made worse. I have been content to let 
well enough alone, and have always, as a 
citizen and a member of the legislature, 
oted against a Convention to amend the 
Constitution. 

5th. I am not "in favor of the entire re- 
leal of the law, unusually called the Negro 
-aw of 1832 and '33." I was three limes 
a member of the Legislature, and at each 
session voted against its repeal, and was 
never called to account by a single one of 
my constituents. I have always said, and 
still am of the opinion, that an undue iin- 
porlance has been alt.ached to this measure, 
both by its friends and its opponents. Still 
my judgement in favor of its policy is un- 
changed. 

I have thus answered these several inter- 
rogatories, as they have been put lo other 
gentlemen and myself, and according to their 
particular order and structure. These 
matters, in my judgement, do not pertain to 
the duties of a member of Congress, as 
that body has no jurisdiction whatever over 
lliem. But the position of a candidate may 
authorize the propounding lo him of queries 
on all subjects of public policy, whether 
Slate or National. I am not averse to the 
expression of my opinions upon anv or uU. 

(JARRETT U.'WIS. 

Paris, July IS, 1845. 



A CURE 

WISTAIi'.S ii..M,.SAM or-' VVli.D ClIEItliv', 
The Crtal American Ketneihj for hung Complaints, 
and all Affections of the Respiratory Organs. 
\\\- do not wish to IriHe with the lives or heallh 
of Ihe afflicted, and we sincerely pledge ourselves 
to make no assertions as lo llie virtues of this 
medicine, and lo bold out no hope to suAeriiig hu- 
manity which facia will not warrnul. 

We ask tho attention of Ihe candid to a few con- 
siderations. 

Nature, in every part of her works, has left in- 
dellible marks of adaptation and design. 

The constitution of Ihe animals and vegetables 
of the torrid, is such that they could not endure 
the cold of Ihe frigid zone, and vice versa. 

In regard to disease and its cure, the adaptatiou 
is not less striking. 

The Moss of Iceland, the WiU Cherry and Pine 
of all Northern latitudes (and "Dr. W'lstar's Bal- 
sam," isa compound chemical extract from these) 
have long been celebrated for complaints prevalent 
only iu cold cliniales. Indeed the most distiu- 
guisheil medical men have averred lhat naluni 
furnisheB, in every country, antidotes for its own 
peculiar diseases. 

Consumption in its coufirmed and incipient 
stages, Couglts, Asthma, Croup and Liver Complaint , 
form by far the most fatal clas.s of diseases known 
to our laud. Yet even these may be cured by 
means of the simple yet powerful remedies ( named 
above) and which ore scattered, by a beneficent 
Providence, wherever these maladies prevail. 

r.'-The case of Thomas Coiehs of Maddonfield, 
N. J., is related by myself; and lhat all may know 
its entire truth, the statement is sworn to before a 
Justice of the Peace. 

Haduo.sfieso, N. J., April 20, 1843. 
Ou or near the 13lh day of December, 1S41 , I 
was taken with a violent pain in Ihe side near the 
Liver, which conlinned for about five days, and was 
followed by Ihe breaking of an ulcer, or something 
inwardly, which relieved the pain a little, but 
caused me to throw up a great quantity of ollen- 
sive mailer and also much blood. Being greatly 
alarmed at Ihis, 1 applied to a physician, but he 
said ho thought he could do but little for me except 
give me some Mercury pills, which I refused to 
take, feeling satisfied Ibal they could do me no 
good; many olher remedies were then procured 
by my wife and friends, and uoue did me any good, 
and Ihe discharge of blood and corruption still 
continued everv few days, und at last became so 
offensive I could scarcely breallie. I was also 
seized with a violent cough, which, ut times, caused 
me to raise much more blood than 1 had done be- 
fore, and my disease continued in this way, still 
growing worse until February, when all hope of 
my recovery was given up, and my friends all 
thought I would die with a Galloping Consump- 
tion. At Ihis moment, when my life was appar- 
enlly drawing to a close, I heard of Itr. Wistar't 
Balsam of H ild Cherry, and got a bottle, which 
relieved me immediately, and by tho use of only 
three bottles of this medicine, all my pain was re- 
moved, my cough and spitting of blood and cor- 
ruption enlircly slopped, aud in a few weeks my 
health was so far restored as lo enable me to go lo 
work at my trade, (which is a carpenter) and up 
to this time 1 have enjoyed good health. 

TIIO.MA.S COZENS. 
WiTSKSs.— I am acquainted wiUi .Mr. Thoinaii 
Cozens, and having seen him during his illness, 1 
think the above slulenicnt enlilled to full credit. 

SA.MUEL II. BORKOUGHS. 
GLOUCESTF.a CousTV, 1>S. — Personally came be- 
fore me, the subscriber, one of Ihe Justices of Ihe 
Peace in and forsaid county, Thomas Cozens, and 
being duly atlirmed according to law, sailh the 
above statement in all things is true. Affirmed 
before inc onthe2Uthday of April, 1843. 

J. CLEMENT. 

Wistar'M Bnlsam of Wild Cherry! 

VVi« Miracles never cease? More evidence of its 
surprising Ilealilt Restorative Virtues.'.'.' 

FROM DR. BAKEK, SPRIN(;FIELD, WASH- 
INGTON COUNTY, KY. 

»PRiNoriEi.o, Kv., Mat 14, 1945. 
Mi:.ss«8. Sandfohd & Pakk: 

(tents — I lake this opportunity of informing 
you of a most remarkable cure performed upon mo 
by the use of Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

Ill the year IH40, I was taken with an inllaninia- 
tioii of tho bowels, which I labored under for six 
weeks, when I gradually recovered. In the fall of 
1S41, I was attacked with a severe cold, which 
sealed itself on my lungs; and for the space of 
three years I was confined lo my bed. I tried all 
kinds of medicines, and every variety of medical 
aid without benefit; and thus I wearied along until 
the winter of 11)44, when I heard of WisUr's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

.My friends persuaded me logive it a trial, tho' I 
had given up all hopes of recovery and had pre- 
pared myself for the change of another world. 
Through their solicilalions 1 was induced to make 
use of the Oenaine Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
The effect was truly asloninhiug. After five years 
of afUiclion, pain und suffering; and after having 
spent/oor or live hundred dotlarslo no purpose; and 
the best and most respectable physicians had prov- 
ed unavailing, I wassoon restored to entire health 
by the blessing of God and Uie use of Dr. Wislar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

I am now enjoying good health, and such is my 
altered appearance, that I am no longer known 
when I meet my former acquaintances. 

I have g.iiiied rapidly iu weight, and my flesli 
firm'and solid. I can now ou' 
person, and my food seems to i 
nave eaten nore during the last 
had eaten five years before. 

Considering my case almost a 
necessary for the good of the afflicted, and a duty 
I owe to the (iroprielors and my fellow men, (who 
should know where relief is to be had) to maku 
this statement public. .May Ihe blessing of God 
rest upon the proprietors of so valuable a medicine 
as Wislar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

Yours, respectfully, WM. H. BAKER. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS:! 
Those who counterfeit a good medicine for the 
purpose of adding a few dollars lo their pocket, are 
fur worse than Uie manufacturers of spurious coin. 
For while Ihe liitter only rob us of our oroperly, 
the former lake property and health and life away. 
Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cberrv is admilled, 
by thousands of disinterested witnesses, lo have 
effected the most extraordinary cures in cases of a 
pulmonary and asthmatic characler, ever before re- 
corded in the hislorv of medicine. 

The young, the beautiful, ihe good, all speak 
forth its praise. It is now the favorite medicine in 
the most inleliigenl families of oiircountry. 

Such a higli stand in public estimation has been 
achieved by its own merits alone. And so long as 
a discerning public are careful lo gel Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild ( lierry, and refuse, with scorn, 
counterfeit*, aud every other article proffered lo 
them as a sultstitule, so long will cubes — positive 
Uie ti 
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The efl'ort to establish .Magnetic Tele- 
graphs, touching at tho principal cities 
throughout Ihe country, are now likely to 
be succe.ssfiil. The cixst of construction 
ill ihis country isestiiiiated al 81.30 per mile. 
We shall soon have Boston bound to New 
Orleans, and New York lo the great West. 

To CcKE A CouBH OR CoLU. — The editor 
of the Haltiinore Farmersays: the liest rem- 
edy he ever tried in his family for a cough 
or cold, is a decoction of tho loaves of the 
pine tree, sweetened with loaf sugar, lo lie 
iVcely drank, warm, when going to bed at 
night, anil cold Ihiouglnul thcdav. 



ILr riic Irue and g. nuilie "Wislar's Balsam of 
Wild Cberrv" is sold al established ugencies in all 
parts of the' United Stales. 

SANDFORD i PARK, Ciiiciniw/i, 0*io, 
Corner of Foutih Walnut-sis., I'ropri'lurs, 
to whom all orders must be addressed. 
Solo im h>»TUCKV by the pollowivo AoE.s-r». 

A. T. Hays, I.eiiug'ou; .Sealou &, Sharpe, 
Maysville; W. I.. Criitcher, Frankfort; J. L.Smed- 
ley, Harrodsburgh; Chiindler &, Phillips, Lebanon; 
H. T. Smilh, (ireensburgh; J. J. Younglove, 
Bowling Green; Hopper &. Campbell, Hopkin.s- 
ville; W. A. Hickman & Co., Bardstown; \Vilson, 
Slarbins it Smilh, and J. B. Wilder Si. Co., Louis- 
ville; and by regular Agents eslablislied at all 
portanl towns throughout the Slate. 

Tenn., by T. Wells, and bv 



Sold in Nashville, 
regular Agents iu e 



ery iiiiportaiit town i 



Sol.c 



the Poi.Luw-nto Acents in Inuiana. 
I &. Brolhers, only Agents in Indiai 



Cabbages. — A writer in the Boston Cul- 
livalor says that cabluigcs will grow much 
larger and better if planled out. where 
;liey are iii'eiided lo slaiid, instead of lie- 
ing Irnnsplaiitcd from a seed bed. We 
have trieil this mrihod somewhat; but iiev- 

■r succeeded well. Il is .;iil| worlh fur- 

lu-,- allempls. - (A. 



apolis; Irish ,t Co., Terre Ha'ule;"C. F. Wilstack, 
Lafayette; Wm. Hughes & Co., .Madison; Win- 
slandlev i Newkirk. Sew .\lbanv; Jesse Slevens, 
Ceuln-ville; John Biirk, Crawlordsville; Dr. L. 
Beecher, Fort W:.yne; John Gordon.'Saleni; Wm. 
M. Woolsey, Evaiisville; J. Soniers, Vincelines; 
and by regular Agents established in all important 
towns throughout the Stale. 

.Soi.o IN Ohio— Bv SanforJ it Havward, Book- 
sellem. and by 11. & "E. Gavlor.l, Drii'ggisU, Cleve- 
land; Dr. L. J. Ives, Akron; Bigger i Baldwin, 
.Vlassillon; Weagley & K uepper, VVoosler; Collins 
Si L.ffingw.-ll, Kaveniiii: Sarg. nt ,V Co.. Medina; 



Dr. Woo.-le 



, Elv 



Cli 



pin. 



alk: C. 



A. Hawlev, Painsville; S. S. & H. Fassell, AslUa- 
blllii; B. P. CHiiiminga, Unionville; E. P. Shurgess 
& Co., Mansfield: J. L. St. John. Tiffen; Camp- 
bell & Sou, San,iu.-.ky City; A. Ralston & Co., 
Toledo; Whiting ..^ Hunlinglon, Columbus; Fall, 
McCracken & Co., Laiicasler; Cochran Sc. Co., 
Zanesville; Kramer, Druggist, Newark; Dr. Brown, 
Ml. Vernon; C. i'. Helimin i, Co., N. Lisbon; A. 
L. Fraiicr, Slenbenville: E. B. Perkins, Marietta; 
C. L. Currier, Alliens; L. P. Meguel, Gallapolis; 
J. L. McVev, Porlsnioiilh; A. D. .Sproul, Chilli- 
colhe; Van ( leve & Ni wiill, Dayton; and by ap- 
pointed .Agents ill every lowii iu llie Stale. 

Sold in Delroil, Mich., bv J. Owens Jt Co. 

Sold in Pillshurgh, Pa., bv H Wilcox, Jr, 

JulvJ-i. 1^4'. v-'lm 
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THOMAS METCALFE AGAIN! 
Tlie reply of ex-GovornorThoimus Mel- 
call".-. Iti our loiiiier article, we liiy before 
(jiir reoilors lo-iloy. VVe do not so out of 
any claim wliich he liaa to belieanl; l>ul 
liecau-ie we wisli to show the people ol 
other Stales, the kind of men we have to 
ileal with; and that we may meet here, lo- 
5;ether, many calumnies, which singly, or 
eoming from another source, arc unwor- 
thy of notice. If we ever harlxjrcd any 
l^iersonal feelinp against this silly old man, 
it Would he fully gratified hy letting him 
thus expose himseU' to the world: hut the 
contrary is the truth. If we denounced 
liiui in our former article, it was because of 
his principles, and because justice to our 
Cause and the claims of humanity, demand- 
ed their utter reprobation. It is true, that 
we made him ridiculous, a thing which our 
comparative ages should have forbid; but 
when the ex-Governor himself ventured 
upon ridicule, we could not refrain from a 
penchant we have for contemning all hum- 
bug, and wo could not but take a pull at 
"old stone-hammer's" liunting-shirt and 
Mongs, al the risk of spoiling much good 
sport in future. 

The Governor begins by terming us the 
iiggressor in a personal way. It is true he 
did not allude to us by name, but it seems 
that he is not only conversant with our per- 
sonal history, but our political views. Our 
address to the jieople of Kentucky was out, 
and our prospectus for publishing an eman- 
cipation paper was published, just before 
llie ex-Governor puts out his denunciation of 
all emancipators. Every one who has read 
both of our pieces will see that Mr. Met- 
calfe's former letter is more "|)ersonaI and 
nbusive" than onr own; although he had 
the shrewdness to use indirection then, as 
lie does now, in preference to oiwn and 
manly battle. The Governor will not re- 
fute us before the public in "argument," 
neither will he "fight" us! What then? 
IJelieviug that our prowess consists in 
iBords, he is ambitious of showing us that 
he can beat us blackguarding! We learn 
that Mr. McDuffie declined meeting him 
once, because he proposed to fight with un- 
gentlemnnly weapons. We, too, for the 
same reason, refuse his weapons. We 
shall not, therefore, retort in kind to the 
Governor's fire, for our moral elevation 
places us out of the reach of his batteries. 
We shall notice his long letter in detail, in 
order that the name of one who has been 
set at the head of affairs in this Common- 
wealth, shall not hereafter be set down 
in sustaining against us these calumnious 
charges, which have not even the merit of 
novelty to recommend them. 

It is true wc wear a "dagger," but we 
deny ever having been in our life an ag- 
gressor upon any man; so that if wc be a 
"daggered assassin," we ask the Governor 
to produce the proofs! And if we be an 
assassin, the fact that the Governor "march- 
ed into France, and then marched out 
again," proves that he does not deem us a 
"dastard assassin." The truth is, that we 
should much have regretted a personal con- 
test with Thomas Metcalfe, and we feel 
obliged to him that he has deferred "per- 
sonal chastisement till Texas shall be put 
out of the Union;" because, whether we 
lost or won, we should .have reaped no lau- 
rels. But if he came up here from Frank- 
fort toattack us, as we are credibly inform- 
ed, it comes with a had grace from one who 
has practically concluded "that discretion is 
the better part of valor," to reproach us 
with cowardice! Whilst we protest against 
expressions made previous to the revelation 
of his true character being used in bar of 
subsequent action, and the indelicacy of 
the Observer and Reporter, in detailing a 
familiar conversation, we are willing to ad- 
mit, for argument's sake, that we are right- 
ly reported, in language of whose accuracy 
we cannot now, of course, be sure. And 
as much as ho depreciates us, we are too 
mindful of our own self-respect todenythat 
we believe Thomas Metcalfe inca|>able of 
ihlibcralely telling an untruth, whilst his 
first and second letters prove beyond doubt, 
that in moments of excitoaient, he makes 
allegations injurious to others, which are 
without any other evidence than the crea- 
tions of his own "heat-oppressed brain." 
Ill the same spirit, if he or any of his 
friends will prove to us that we have in the 
least "slandered" him, we are ready to re- 
iract.and make all the amends in our |iow- 
i r. But until this is done, as there is in 
our former article "nothing extenuate or 
aught set down in malice;" so now after 
reading his defence, we still contend that 
there is nothing there which we would 
"palliate or deny." We have nothing to 
say in reply to the foreign matter which he 
lugs in, about our early education, Yale 
('ollege and New Fnglaiulers. The Nor- 
thern people can fully vindicate them- 
selves; and our native Slate knows full 
well that we censure her for the love we 
ln^ar her; and if we blame rather than 
praise, it is because we are more careful of 
lier honor than of our own elevation. Wc 
impuliid to him his "stone hammer" as an 
honor — not as a reproach. It is he, not 
we, who attach disgrac<! to lalxir and its im- 
plements. "Vain" as we are willing toad- 
mit we are, we have ever avoided singing 
our own Pagans. We are willing to leave it 
to others to sit in judgment upon our hum- 
ble history. The ex-Governor was born 
poor and obscure, and has become rich and 
famous: in his pros])erity ho forgets "the 
widow and the orphan," and shows his 
gratitude to God by using his elevated 
nam ; to the eternal oppression of tho Iwd- 
ies, minds, nnd souls of men. We were 
born in the circle to which be lias at li:nglh, 
in spite of many vulgarities which attest 
his origin, forced his way; having wealth, 
(losilion, anil high political pros]>ects, we 
deemed them nought while the poor were 
oppressed by onr monopoly. If there is 
anything ro:i3oling in the comparison, the 
• lovernor if welcome to run it out in full; 
for really, we consider this trifling un- 
worthy of us and the publi.- ear. 



The chTrao? wlii. h the Governor brings 
against us in regard to our action towards 
iiiir slaves, ure of a mori! serious nature, 
anil require a more particular investiga- 
tion. If they shall be found to be true, 
then we are willing to be branded by the 
American people, in the language of onr 
accuser, with "the damning infamy of a 
black-hearted rillain." If it turn out that 
Thomaa Metcalfe, holding nothing sacred, 
has, by indirection, attempted our defama- 
tion by false imputations: then let him go 
down to posterity .is "infamous," pcrs<iiml- 
ly, as his principles of private ami [Kjliti- 
eal action are abhorrent to our every idea 
of God and nature! His charges are, with 
regard to our "runaway negroes," either 
that we ore a cruel miLster, or nothing. — 
Now it so happens, that Jim, of the Nicholas 
jail, ran away from us for no other reason 
than because he was drunk, and because of 
the natural instincts of liberty which nei- 
ther cruelly nor kindness can destroy! 
.lohii W.Finnell,Es<)..and theNicholasJail- 
or will bear us testimony, and we rely on 
their honor for our defence, when we say 
that Jim gave this as his on/y reason for 
running off. We speak what we cannot 
do and retain our self-respect, if we assert 
falsely, that we had not threatened Jim 
for any offence, nor did we ever punish 
him since, for that offence or any other. 
So far, then, as this charge has any mean- 
ing at all, it is unjustly injurious to us. 
Again, we are charged with falsely accu- 
sing Solomon, Rachacl, and Margaret with 
crime, in order to cover a mercenary mo- 
tive in selling them. Rachael is the 
mother of Emily and Solomon, and the 
grandmother of Margaret. Now, when 
Kachael and Solomon heard of Emily's 
having poisoned our children, they justi- 
fied her, upon the ground that we had freed 
all but them — this we heard with our own 
Jim and Frank, the other two 
brothers — the same Jim of the "Nicholas 
Jail" — denounced her conduct, and gave us 
a character for humanity, which Metcalfe 
would now deprive us of by false imputa- 
tions. Jim and Frank are yet working at 
r farm, at paid wages: Rachael and Sol- 
omon are in the Botany Bay of Kentucky 
— in the cotton country of the South. — 
This is our word, only, but, thank Heaven, 
have other evidence, in every case to 
plead our justification. 

When the murder of our children came 
to the ears of the people of Madison, Dr. 
Jacob S. White and Mrs. Duke Kimbrcl, 
the one our family physici.in, nnd the other 
a professional female attendant, informed 
us that Rachael and Solomon, living togeth- 
r, were alx;ttors of Emily and Milly, an- 
other daughter, in producing an abortion of 
their own children, for the purpose. of en- 
joying uninterupted their pro|>onsity for 
fornication, that source of sin and murder, 
which the laws of.iCentucky uphold and 
justify in slaves, and which Thomas Met- 
calfe would make |x;rpetual among us. — 
Whilst the blacks believe that Emily, with 
the knowledge of these parties, had also 
killed her child, about one year old! Thus 
then we stand acquitted of mercenary mo- 
tives in sending these slaves to the South, 
where, every Southerner knows, none 
but villains are sent: so that no one is de- 
ceived or injured; and their opportunites of 
committing such crimes are measurably 
destroyed. We are blamed on all hands, 
for not subjecting them to legal trial — for 
s<mding them oif— and now for false accu- 
sation — so that there is no escape for us, 
xcept in the forum of con.science, in 
which, and before the Searcher of all 
learts, we are guiltless. 

We are charged, in the third indictment, 
with the false accusation and false impris- 
onment of Emily. Now we were at our 
farm, utterly devoid of all suspicion, when 
the news came tons that our infant was 
poisoned. Emily wa.s the object of suspi- 
cion, and the proofs were all brought forward 
to us by others. A grand-jury has sent 
her to jail, where, being the principal in 
crime, she now awaits her trial. The 
Governor attempts to convict us of false 
mprisonment from our own admissions. 
That we ever gave him the least foundation 
to lielieve that we at all disljelieved in her 
guilt, is utterly untrue! We had no "pos- 
tive proof" — it is admitted as nineteen- 
twenliethsof the criminals of the country 
are executed without "|X>sitive proof," as 
this man knows. He knows, also, that we 
told him that we believed Emily guilty. 
We have never, at any time, eii)res.s()d 
any other belief, and we now repeat, before 
Ciixl and men, that we still lielieve her guil- 
ty of niui-der. We have raised Emily from 
lier infancy. She had our utmost confi- 
dence. We entrusted her with our child- 
ren when we would no other person. We 
peak in the presence of our family, and 
the remaining servants, in whose eyes, if 
we told not the truth, we should ever stand 
iislionored, when we say that never, in our 
life, up to this sore trial, have we punished 
Emily, by a single blow, or otherwise. 
She has shared, to the full, all the comforts 
of which we are possessed, and had no la- 
bor to perform, but to wail U|x>n and play 
with the children. So, that so fur as the 
having our children poisoned, is intended 
as a reproach, it fulls harmless at ou r feet. 
If she killed, first her own children, and 
then ours, in cold blood, as will be proven, 
it will all Iw attributable to ihe resulting 
erih of slavery. 

If (iod h.-LS visited upon us and ours the 
sins of our fathers and our own, in main- 
taining a soul destroying system — if there 
be any s|Kjcial agency in this matter at all, 
-it is a warning, deep and uneradicable, 
which bids us with an energy, which seem 
to men afar off, funatic.il, to cry aloud while 
life lasts, that our land may be freed from 
its great and damning sin, and slavery in 
these United States may Ije blotted out for- 
ever! When we shall be called up "in the 
presence of God to meet the soul of Emily" 
and other perishing millions, and it shall be 
asked of us: what did you do for these lost 
spirits crushed by the despotism of slavery, 
from the sight of the word of life, and eter- 
nal happiness? we shall answer: We 
wore Ijorii in wealth; — in the cause of lib- 
erty we laid it down! We wer.i as other 
men, fond of ease ami pleasure, — but we res- 
li'd never whilst the l»)iidf of Ihe-i.' millions 
..r Blacks and \\ lii!.-s wereunbrok. iil We 



Were a nbitio.H. wv^ would not wlUiiicly lie 
down ill death like the beasts, and be forgot- 
ten, — our prosjK.ets wi:rc llatt< riiig — honor 
and place- — the sparkling bowl was at our 
lips, but it was drugged Kith perpetual slave- 
ry—full of Ihe tears and sighs and blood of 
our fellow men — and we dashed it to the 
earth! — wo were straightened in Ihe so<-iul 
circle — distrusted in our own blooil — spurn- 
ed by our own relations — we were reviled 
on all hands — brow bent by the wise and 
great — avoided by the professfd followers 
of(''lirist — a by-word among men— slandered 
far and near — plundered in our out-houses 
and in our dwelling by niiilnight robbt^rs — 
circumscribed in our business — secretly and 
openly threatened with mobs — set on again 
anil again by hired assassins — and at last 
found treason and jwison and death in our 
own house! — and yet we have kept the faith 
— were ready, ifnot-essary, to lay down our 
life for the destruction of slavery and the 
liberty of the down-trodden millions of our 
country ! To these charges, then, we plead 
not guilty — Ixith here nnd hereat\er! In 
sending Emily's child to the south, we but 
changed her master: we had no power to 
set her free; — the idea of keeping thechild 
of themurdererofourchildren was horrible, 
.and seeing that we never could discharge 
our duty towards her, we sold her. If we 
had put Emily and every one of her blood 
to the sword without the process of trial, we 
would no more than have satisfied thai despot- 
ic revenge which slavery gives usthe power 
to execute! Wo have given her up to the 
law — "blooii for blood" — we claim redress 

yes, vengeance! But wo have from this 

lelterof ainan ofMetcalfe's standing a pre- 
sentiment lliat wo shall not receive justice 
— wo very much fear that to kill us orours 
will be no crime in a slave Slate! — Yes, 
.Americans, lhe.se slave-holders have im- 
proved upon the Jesuitism of the Jews-they 
know how to crucify the sou/, as well as the 
Ixxly — lliey will be avenged upon us!! 

We supported Garrison and his friends, 
because we believe that right is ever in the 
long run expedient — Iwcause wc love jus- 
tice more than pow-er,and fear God more 
than men. This man's letter will, before 
the American people, prove that slave-hold- 
ing fanaticism is w-oi-se than anti-slavery 
fanaticism, and that wo spoke but now prov- 
en truth when we said that Garrison is a 
better — infinitely better man than Thom- 
as Metcalfe. The Governor, after indulging 
in insane nnd impotent rage, and unquali- 
fied epithets, undertakes to give our person- 
,al history and political life. And again 
falsely charges us with being n hypocrite 
and traitor. This people know that what 
honors wo have received, have been won by 
a fair and honorable reliance upon our mer- 
its and measures, and never by hanging up- 
on the skirts of great men! Whilst we 
have been a consistent friend of Mr. Clay — 
we never played the part of sychophant as 
some others have! ' .When in 18-iU, in the 
National Convention, we in common with a 
great many of Mr. Clay's supporters, were 
sitting in tears and silence, overcome w ith 
the sense of injustice that he was betrayed 
in the house of his friends — this ume Met- 
calfe sprang to his feet, in obedience to his 
eternal instincts of waiting on the source 
of |)Owcr, and pas.sed the most fulsome eu- 
logies u|X)n Harrison, in a manner that was 
then out of place and repugnant to the feel- 
ings of every Kenluckian then present, un- 
der the peculiar circumstances which sur- 
rounded them. We have consistently sup- 
ported Mr. Clay from our earliest youth to 
the last: and we are yet a member of the 
whig party, and hohi the same principles 
which wc have ever hold. Wc avowed in 
the convass of 18-10, in Fayette, our opposi- 
tion to perpetuating slavery — we did the 
same in '41. See our Review of 1840 and 
speech in the Legislature of the same win- 
ter — and then let the public say if we have 
ever, in our life, changed n principle, be- 
trayed a party, or deserted a friend. 

We were beaten by R. WicklilTe, in 
1 84 1 , by illegal votes as we have elsewhere, 
again and again shown by the records of 
the county, * a man however is not always 
an impartial judge in his own cause — let 
that pass. It is not true, that we spent 
thousands in that contest, nor one thou- 
sand! It is true that we suffered much 
from securityships, then, before, and since. 
It is true that wo bought votes that offered 
themselves in the market; unhappy country 
where such things arc: and more unhappy 
still when an ex-Governoriinputes toothers, 
faults which he confesses in his own per- 
son! The Governor imputes our conduct 
establishing a paper, to our personal 
chagrin "at the cold reception we met on 
our return from the North." Fortunately 
there are letters now in the hands of sev- 
eral eminent citizens of the republic, 
shewing our design of publishing a paper 
before we left home, which will prove 
once more the accumulated slanders of this 
I. The contrast between his policy 
and ours, is again grateful to our self- 
respect. We both courted the .\bolitionisLs, 
for Mr. Clay — we for principle — he for 
power. We were the same to them af\er, 
as before defeat — he became their slan- 
derer — we their defender from his unfound- 
ed c.iluninies! The cx-Gove«nor after h.iv- 
ing finished our career, as he vainly hopes, 
then proceeds to speak of his own success 
in life. This is in harmony with the ex- 
quisite taste of his own soubriquets of "the 
same old coon," and "the hard-faced old 
stone-hammer," and "the lump of inno- 
cence!" VVe have too much self-respect 
to follow in his lead, else we could fill our 
sheet, not with what we, but what others 
say in our praise. He llien attempts to 
prove that wo slandered him in saying 
"that the public regarded him as a stand- 
ing conilidate for any sinecure which 
might fall uppermost." Wo rcpe.it the 

• We wen. elected in our native county to tlie 
I.ogiitlaturi- ufl soon as we were eligible — the laitt 
time we were B caiiHiilule there, we were the fore- 
timtt it) the race — tlie finl year we moved to Kay- 
etle. in IMO, so «ooil as wo were eligible, we beat 
K. Wicklifre. the most talented and wealthy and 
prominent yonn(t man in llie county, if not in the 
Stale— in IMI, we were Dwindled onl ofonrcl.-c- 
lion by Ihe slave parly; every jnd^e (if tlie elec- 
tion in all the preciiicu liriug aifaiiinl us. What 
then wa^hi- "damning infamy" wiiich all at oui-e 
riiiii.-d such seeinin{f prosp,Tuii-i career — we turn- 
ed "trailor"— woree than "l)nrr or Arnold"— wc 
luriie.i -IRAITUR 1,1 i?i.AVKllir;— we did that which a 
South Carolina Divine deemed "ivor*. than slay- 
ing hia own mother, or losing his own soul 'in 
Itell"— we denounced it then- wo denounce il 
now — and u-e will denounce il forcverl 



cliai-gp--lie wasa candidate f.ir the Senate, 
when we were in the legislature — he was 
voted for — he was in Frankfurt, and of 
course must h.ivc approved of il. He 
was nominated at a public meeting asa can- 
didate for Governor, and he never formal- 
ly declined: and w.as generally considered 
a candidate. When he got to Louisville and 
found Owsley too much for him, ho mode 
a virtue of necessity, and then, and not 
till then, declined!* He has lately been re- 
garded, by his friends, in the list of candi- 
Jntes for Congress, which he ailinits; he 
ilecliiied the nomination, very likely, l>e- 
cause his letter would have assisted in ad- 
ding another item to the evidence that the 
people of Kentucky had long since lost 
coiifidonco in him! .And to cap the climax, 
we find him in the actual pos.session of a 
sinecure, for which every one must admit 
he is utterly unfit — ,ind yet in the teeth of 
all these proven facts, he ventures to im- 
pute to us "slander," and calls upon us to 
retract the charge or admit ourself "a 
liar and scoundrel." We have thus, atthe 
hazard of wearying our readers, gone over 
all his charges, and fefuted them by refer- 
ence to witnessess and records, who and 
which are familiar to our people; whilst 
every allegation we made, stands eter- 
nally against him. This task was not 
at first, nor tiow, an agreeable one. 
The desparity in our ages gives him 
the sympathies of men; and for this very 
reason no doubt, he was put forward by the 
slave party to overawe and brow-beat the 
friends of emancipation, as he incautiously 
admits it is much more my (his) true policy 
to provoke your {my) ire." Slave champi- 
ons have found, or will find that we are not 
so easily, by passion, thrown off our guard 
as is supposed — that in action we arc very 
cool in the use of our blade: and even the 
governor may have reason to exclaim with 
the Hectoring Knight of the pl.iy: 
"Had I liavc known he were so cunning in fence 
I'd have seen him damned, ere I bad challenged 
him." 

Texas is annexed: believing it to have 
been unconstitutional by joint resolution to 
.miicx foreign nations to us before the elec- 
tion, we are of the same opinion still. 
Those who look to the source of office, 
more than principle, will no doubt quietly 
submit! But as wc love our constitution, 
more than slavery, all impotent as we are 
"never will lay down our arms!" So we 
bid the "li;mp oy innoce.nce!" more in sor- 
row than in anger, farewell! If the slave 
liohlers expect to maintain the war against 
Liberty and Republicanism, they must get 
some more Herculean champion than the 
man with the hunting-shirt, and let the ex- 
(lovernor return once more to his propijr 
sphere of hammering stone, or singing the 
really good old song of "wife, children and 
friends." 

We have long expected this servile taunt 
of lieing unfriendly to Mr. Clay: because 
we have not and will not yield up our 
convictions to him or any other man. 
We were born as free asCajsar: we call no 
man master: we say nothing of intellect: but 
the moral part of our lieing, is underour own 
control; in the untrammeled expansion of 
our own spirit, we have diverged from 
Henry Clay's lead, upon the vital subject 
of the liberties of men. Posterity shall 
justly assign us our relative rank! 

* This man ventures, in opposition to tlie writ- 
ten records of the county meetings, to claim Fay- 
ette as his friends in the canvass for Governor. 
*'l'ia true that his followers, here, twice attempted 
to deprive Ihe [H.ople of their preference for that 
"nofe^ utd t'ftiow" William Owslryi — and twice un- 
Jrr our hrtp, powerless as he affects to think us, 
did they foil the machinations of "Ihe Clique."- 
The sickness of our family prevented us from at- 
tending till! Convention in Louisville, where wc 
learn our delegates violated the twice expressed 
wishes of the county, and attempted to palm "/Ac 
tamr old coon" upon this Commonwealth: The 
men who did this deed, are now reaping Ihe frniui 
of their double dealing hy the confusion in Ihe 
Whig party in lliis county, arising from loss of all 
confidence in those w-ho afTect to leadi How imicli 
the ex-governor may hate us for having been iii- 
stnimental in twice foiling him in the search after 
"Ihe spoils," once as Senator, and then as Gover- 
nor, we know not: in both cases, we conscientious- 
ly discharged onr duty to Uic country in repudiat- 
ing a man whose every act proves him utterly 
wanting in talent and merit for any post where 
either is requisite! 

OCT" Great complaints reach us from all 
parts of the country, about the failure of 
our paper to come to hand: the fault must 
be in the post offices, for we are very 
careful in having our paper directed and 
mailed. Our carrier tells us that our pa- 
per is .seized on, whenever opportunity af- 
fords, by the slavocracy; ihis is intended, 
no doubt, as a compliment to ourselves. 

OCT" Critical readers will remember that 
our pajjcr is intended for all cla3.ses— of 
course many articles in prose and verse 
will be admitted, which a mere literary pa- 
per would exclude. It is well known that 
f we expect to reach all .sorts of minds, 
we must let all sorts of minds write. 



OCT" Our subscription list in Kentucky is 
making a slow but steady and satisfactory 
progress — thousands of [wrsons sympathi- 
sing with the movemeat, who neither take 
papers nor read them. Let the watch-word 
pass from man to man . 

CCT" W'e learn that our last number, 
wherein slavery is shewed up a "raiting 
system," is moving the masses. The ar- 
gument is short, nnd understooil by all — 
can it be refuted! 

THAT IS PROPERTY WHICH Till; LAW 
MAKES PROPERTY." 
The Signal of Liberty iisks me to an- 
swer the argument of the Albany Patriot, 
against the postulate that "what the law 
makes pro|)erty is property." It is the doc- 
trine of Republican governments th.it the 
majority should rule according to the fun- 
damental law; a man who resists the law 
is a traitor and outlaw-, and is liable to be, 
and ought to be shot down with impunity. 
No government upm earth can stand an 
hour upon any other principle than that, 

^That which Ihe law makes properttf, is 
properly." One man has as much natural 
right to the land as another — yet if we in- 
trude ourself into bur neighbor's field — 
we are shot down ond the world exclaims, 
"well!" Why? because it is the /air.' — 
Mr. Cs wifi; is in love with us, we recip- 
rocate her affection, if we attempt to seize 
upon, or we voluntarily f-scape from the 
liii^baiid's house, and he comes upon us nnd 
shoots us down, he is guiltless! and all sav 
well! Why? becausi; the law ha^ made 
it so! .\Iy son at 20 is full grown in per 



Jon 3iiJ mind, B decoys him from my em- 
ploy with mor." advantageous offers — we 
sue liiiii for diim.-igcs and ri i-over, and all 
.say well! Why? because the law-issol 
We are a Turk and have two wives, the 
Patriot conies and wins the affections of 
one and takes her, we shoot him down, and 
he has no redress! Why.' because it is 
the l<iw ! A thousand similar cases might 
Ix) adduced both in accordance with and in 
opposition to natural law — both in accor- 
dance with and against revealed religion — 
both in accordance with and against the 
the conscientious impressions of men with 
regard to right and wrong! Upon the 
same liasis then does slavery stand: and 
the same course of reasoning might in- 
duce any one to attack any other positive 
institution of law, that leads him violently 
or by physical force or fraud to resist sla- 
very. In reply to the case put : If we 
we were invited to dinner in New York 
and seized U|ion and reduced to slavery, 
what would we do? We reply that we 
would use all the means which we deemed 
most expedient for our liberation from an 
unjust bondage — a bondage in violation of 
all natural law. But if such were the law 
of New Y'ork, and the Patriot should at- 
tempt to resist the authorities by force and 
was shot dou-n, however much we might 
gratefully sympathise with him, we would 
Ix! constrained to acknowledge the justice 
of his f'ate. Beciuse, in resisting by vio- 
lence even a manifestly unjust act, he viola- 
ted the principles of all government by not 
submitting to the laws, till changed hy con- 
stitutional means — because in resisting an 
isolated rase of oppression, he opened the 
loor to the loss of every man's liberty in 
the State of New York, for without law 
there is no liberty — because the resistance 
of law by violence is rebellion and treason, 
in all cases, and should lie punished with 
the severest infliction; because it is the 
greatest of crimes by inducing all ot/ters. 
If the laws of Now Y'ork legalised the be- 
trayal of hospitality to the grossest fraud 
and oppression, what ought the Patriot to 
do? He ought to use neither violence nor 
fraud. He ought to call moral power and 
the laws of Nature and of God to his help, 
to cry aloud and spare not, to stan/l to his 
armt in the defence of his const itulional 
right of speech and the press, and implore 
all good men in all the world, to aid him 
by their countenance in sweeping the infa- 
mous statute from the code of Ihe State. 
The people of Ihe United Slates see us in 
that position! Will they embarrass us 
with frivolous denunciations about force 
and childish technicalities? or will they, in 
the true spirit of reason, religion nnd hu- 
miuiitv, aid us in their cause and ours! 



OCT" Wc publish Thomas F. Marshall's 
reply to tlio several questions proposed 
through Ihe public prints, on the subject 
of slavery. We shall have something to 
say in reply after the election. 

(Kj~Our readers will remark that we on 
ly publish what is said against us — our 
sheet would not holdall that is said in our 
favor ! 



(K7"You are either for slavery or against 
it — if for it, be manly and say so! "and 
there's an end on 'I." If you are against 
il: yon shall not shield yourselves from 
the guilt of doing nothing. If we are too 
ultra, we stand less chance of carrying our 
|)oint : if we do not go far enough, go 
ahead of us. If you carry the Blacks to 
the Moon, and every body is for carrying 
the Blacks to the Moon, then go into the 
movement and into the Convention, vote 
us down and carry your point, and if to 
the Moon the Blacks shall go, we shall say 
well done I Why do you stand waiting and 
complaining of others? — are you not will 
iiig to submit to the majority? — then you 
are a traitor to our republicanism! Let us 
hear no more of this silly hesitancy; be 
either for or against, either hot or cold, 
lest the manly of both parties "spew you 
out o( their mouths!" 



OCT" We believe that most of the candi- 
dates have now answered the questions pro- 
posed by the 150 citizens of Ihis county. 
They have answered them just as they have 
been answered by the slave party for sixly 
years. These men seem lo forget that 
there is any other class of citizens in Ken- 
tucky than slaveholders — they ore all in fa- 
vor of no discussion and letting those who 
have monopolised all Ihe privileges of 
government alone! The time has come 
for discussion ttnd action! If we are not 
much deceived w-e shall soon put questions 
not by ISO's but by I50,000's. — "It is too 
late!" 



Moonlight. — For the last few nights we 
have had the most lovely inooiilight. We 
have heard much of Italian skies and Ori- 
ental trees and shrubbery; but if in any 
portion of the globe the stars look down 
more numerously bright from deeper and 
purer Heavens, nowhere do their soft and 
twinkling rays or the calm melancholy 
lieanis of the Queen of night fall upon 
more magnificent masses of lu.xuriiuit veg- 
etation. When we throw open the lattice 
nnd look 5ut upon the glorious harmony 
and Heavenly beauty of Ihe visible world, 
how painfully do wc feel that man's own 
wild passions arc his only foes, 

"We make, ourselves, more pointed still, 

Regret, remorse, and shame!" 
the sume, unsullied and unchanged, is the 
face of that m<x>n which shone upon our 
earliest youth — the same, those old trees 
which bask in its ethereal light — Ihe caty- 
dids, the crickets, and tree-frogs pour their 
unceasing, melancholy notes upon the ear 
the lame as when they moved our boy- 
ish heart lo strange emotions, and filled our 
heavy lids with unbidden .tears! But oh, 
how changed! that scathed and strife-riven 
spirit of our advancing years! Is not the 
memory of joys departed, Iho true re- 
morse? Is not crime but the destruction 
of the capabilities of the soul for that (ler- 
fect happiness which is found only in exact 
obedience to nature's laws? Does any man 
remember when he first, in silent oriental 
idolatry, looked upon the face of some 
beautiful girl, and poured forth the intoxi- 
cating incense of the heart in the language 
of looks, which words would not and could 
nolcxpress? Do the aflections. likesomc love 
ly flower bud. gloriously bloom, and then. 



ill fallen and scattered leaves, perish for- 
ever? Are friendship, filial and parental, 
and brolbcrly and sisterly regard, subji-cl 
to Ihe same laws? and has the time come 
when we shall in despair learn that they 
are past ? No, men and women, look out 
u|x)n all lovely nature these moonlight 
nights — the vivid emotions of youth come 
back again — and all may joyously exclaim, 
"the soul but slecjicth, it is not dead!" 

A Deba-tk. — We learn tltat arrangements have 
been mailo fur a debate between Mr. Bl..tNCll.%RD 
and .Mr. Rice of this city, on t.>le following ques- 
tion-. — 

"/s nlatiflttildinz in itself sinful, nnd the relations 
between master and stave, a sinful retalton'** 

will take place, we umli'i-stuml, in three or 
weeks, or so soon as a Rt-porler can Iw ob- 
ed. — Cincinnati Herald. 



American Science. — When wc see our 
politicians occasionally turn aside from the 
dusty and thorny paths of partisan war- 
fare to the green fields of literature and 
science, we rejoice lo record the good omen. 
We rejoice, too, to praise a political oppo- 
nent, and both these pleasures we cnjov in 
noticing an Introductory .Address, delivered 
by the Hon. R. J. Walker, of Mississippi, 
(the present Secretary of the Treasury,) 
before the "National Institute" at Wash- 
ington. Its subject is a summary of the 
various improvements and discoveries 
made by our countrymen in the inductive 
sciences, and Ihe writer has preseiiled in a 
condensed, but perspicuous statement, an 
array of names and achievements which 
should make us proud of our national ge- 
nius, which has maile such advances in sci- 
ence during the .scanty intervals which it 
has snatched from its appointed destiny of 
subduing the forest and making Ihe wilder- 
ness blossom like the rose. The address 
is too terse and compact to admit of far- 
ther condensation, but we will extract a 
scattered few of its nolahilia. 

All Ihe world know and acknowledge the 
discoveries of Franklin in Electricity, but 
though they confess that his genius has 
disiirmed the lightning, they have been 
slow to recogni.sc the merits nnd priority 
of subsequent American discoveries, such 
as Hare's blasting by galvanism, Morse's 
lilectric Telegraph, and Iho like. The re- 
cent magnetic observations of Dr. Bache 
are of great value, and the same philoso- 
pher first pointed out the analogy of the 
auroral displays with electricity in motion. 
Professor Henry's galvanic magnet, and 
Saxton's magneto-electric machine also de- 
serve especial notice. Light and heat have 
l»een acutely examined by Rittenhouse, 
Runiford, Jocelyn and Draper. Astrono- 
my has to thank Godfrey, a Philadelphia 
glazier, for Iho mariner's quadrant. The 
gre.it Comet of 1843 was very nccnrately 
observed in America, and the pcriotlicity 
of Ihe famous meteoric showers was first 
suggested by profossor Olmstenil of New 
Haven. Dr. Wells of South Carolina 
developed a theory of dew, which has been 
pronounced to be one of the most beautiful 
examples of philosophic induction on rec- 
ord. Meteorology, the science of the 
weather, has been ably handled by Messrs. 
Espy, Rcdfield and Loomis. \n Chemistry, 
the names of .Americans w ho have ex- 
pounded and advanced the science are loo 
numerous to lie specified. 

Mechanics however, especially steam, 
has l>cen the sphere for the exercise of 
Amoric.in ingenuity. Steamboats were 
first made to move against wind nnd tide by 
.AMEB1CA.NS: Rumsey, Fitch, Fulton nnd 
Stevens. Oliver Evans, in 1810, moved 
his "amphibolas" on wheels by steam more 
than a mile through Ihe streets of Philadel- 
phia to the river Schylkill, and there it 
took to Ihe water, and was paddled by steam 
to the wharves of Ihc Delaw are, where it 
was to work as a dredging machine. "Ful- 
ton's was the first successful steamboat; 
Steven's the first that nnvigateil Ihe ocean; 
t)liver Evans's the first liigl^ pressure en- 
gine a|)plied lo steam navigation." "The 
first steamboat that ever cros.sed the ocean 
was built by one of our countrymen, and 
their skill in naval architecture has been 
put in requisition by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and the Sultan of Turkey." An Amer- 
ican Engineer, Major Whistler, has been 
sent for by the former monarch, to sujier- 
inteiul Ihe gigantic Railway from St. Pe- 
lersburgh to Moscow. "The original idea 
of the pneumatic Railway (now exciting 
so much interest in Euro|)c) was derived 
from the contrivance of an American, quite 
unknown to fame." 

In alislraci Mathematics, Bowditch is 
placed beside Laplace; and Prof. Ander- 
son of New York, whose modesty obscured 
his talents al home, has received abroad, 
from such men as .Arogo, the highest trib- 
utes of respect. 

In Ornithology, Wilson and Audubon; 
in Botany, Hartram, Barton, Darlington, 
Torrey, Gray and Nutlall; in Conchology, 
Barnes, Conrad, Lea and Rafincsqur-; and 
in Geology, Maclure, Silliman, Hitchcock, 
Vanuxem, Conrad, Mather, iic; have 
maile themselves honorably known in Eu- 
rope as well as America. 

But wo do inj'istice lo Ihe subjecl by such 
an imperfect aljstract of it. All these scat- 
tered rays ought lo be concentrated into 
one focus, nnd il is with this view that Mr. 
Walker urges Ihe men of science of the 
Union to come forward and unite with llie 
people in sustaining the Nalimuil Insti- 
tute. "Risingabove locol aud sectional in- 
fluences, il ajipeals lo Ihe friends of science 
throughout the Nation, and asks the sup- 
|)orl of all, with a view to the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge and advancement of 
American science. Il does not pretend lo 
leach the men of science of the Nation, 
but seeks instruction from them, and ap- 
peals to them for light and aid nnd encour- 
agement. It asks them to come forward 
in a patriotic spirit, and make Ihis Insti- 
tute worthy of the great nation at the seat 
of whose government it is placed, and 
whore, only, Ihe now scattered lights of 
.\merican .science can converge to a com- 
mon centre, nnd rofiiate thence throughout 
Ihe circle of the whole Union."— -JV. Y. 
Tribune. 



OCT"As there have been no changes in the 
markets, since our last No., of im|>orlance, 
we omit the publication of the Prices Cur- 
rent, to afford space for oilier matter, which 
cannot well be deferred. 



tty We are fully authorised to propose Mr. 
JOSIAH GAVLE, Jr., as a Candidale for Mayoi 
of thiscity, at the coming election. * 



ICR. M. BARTLK-rr'a Commkrcial Colliwe, 
S. K. corner of Main and Fourth-streets, Cincin- 
nati. Oliio, is devoted exclusively to the instruction 
of Gentlemen in the Theory and Practice of Man- 
aging Uusinesa, Keeping Double Entry Books, Sec. 
&c., upon Scienlilic Business. 

Notice. — This institution is so conducted as to 
enable Gentlemen to commence those studies at 
any time, and that too, without any inconvenience, 
either to themselves or any one else. 

ttj* Requires from six to ten weeks lo become 
master of tlie tlieory and practice of the science in 
II its various applications tu business. 
It J--* (vood Board and Lodging can be had at from 
$3 lo $3 25 per week. Persmis desirous of fur- 
ther information can obtain it by addressing a line 
lo the Proprietor, or by calling on him at his 
ms any lime during business hours, which will 
Ik- from 9 to 18, A. M.. and from 2 lo 4, P M . 
ughuutihe year July !K, IS4.'i 



MARRIED: 

On the 15lh inst., by the Rev. Mr McChesney, 
(•apt. Hak»is...\ W. D.^vis, of Texas, to Mis. Msiir 
E. IIai vT, of Ihis county. 



DIED: 

At his residence, in Ihis county, on the IStb 
llsl , after a lingering illness, which finally- lermi- 
nali-d in consumption, DAVIl) McMfRTlt Y. Esq. 
one of Ihe oldest and most valued ciliii-ns of the 
nty of Fuyelte. The deceased was truly one of 
"Nature's noblemen — perfectly upright aud strict- 
ly honorable in all his transactions, he was en- 
deared to all who knew him, ami his death is deep- 
ly regretted by a large circle of relatives and friends. 

On llie 17th insl., Mr. ROBERT TUCKER, Sr. 

citizen of this county, in his 78th year. 

In this county, at the residence of her hu«l>and, 

1 Uie l.'ith in»i., after a very brief illness, having 
been attacked while in attendance upon Divino 
worship the Sunday Uiforo, MRS. IN'.NES. Con- 
or! of Col. Robert I.nves. The deceased lady 
possessed in an eminent degree all the qualities 
lhat elevate and adorn her sex; and in her death, 
her attlicted husband has not only lost a companion 

"lose place to him can never be supplied, but so- 

ty one of its most cllerislied ( 



lu this city, on the I.^U. inst., BENJAMIN 
DUDLEY, infant son of Chari.e3 and LucA Re 



On the I4lh inst., in Richmond, Ky., MARY 
ELLEN, infant daughter of Mr. W. W. Embrv. 

In the same place, ou the 15th inst.. .MARY 
CATHERINE, daughter of Mr. W. McMlLLA.y 

In New York, the 4lh inst., of Whooping Cough. 
KATE F., daughter of Henry Augustus and So- 
phia Pond, and grand daughter of Madame M D 
iilaique, aged one year. 



TLEWINSKI, Archilflcl Office in 
. tlie Upper i>tory of the County Clerk's 
Office. Lexington, July 22, 1»45. ft-tf 



MV$«TARD«EE D.— I will purcliaso 
BLACK MU.STARD SEED, clean and 
dry, for which I will pay Cash, if delivered to me 
Lexiugton, Ky. 

MARY M. BURROWES. 
July 22, 1845. 8-6t. 150 



A CARD. — -A gentteman, at present residing 
in the North, but a native ol^ the Soutll, and 
who has been for many years a practising Physi- 
cian, being desirous of relinquishing hieprofession, 
and devoting himself to the instruction of youth, 
in preparing them for College, &c. &c., resjiect- 
fully olTers his services as " Pricale Tular" for one 
or more families, who may prefer the tuition ul 
Iheir children under their ow n roof, to that of a 
Public Institution. References of the highest re- 
spectability call be seen at the office of the Editor 
of the 'True American,' Cassius M. Clat, Esq 
July 2-2, 1845. 8-lm. 



T 



R. in. BAKTL.ETT*S COniTlER- 
i'lAL. rOLLECE. 

OTHE COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY:— We, the undersigned, 
(pnpila of ll. M. Bartlott,) practical accountants 
and book-kee|>6rs iu the city of Cincinnati, feel it 
no leitsaduty than a pleasure, at all times, to en- 
courage and reward merit, und particularly in tliat 
department which giveei to us a livelihood. Wo 
refer to the Science of Accounts aud the Art of 
Double E^lry Book*Keoping. The importance of 
these accomplishments ih now acknowledged by 
all, and still there are comparatively few iu any 
community, who are thoroughly masters of tJie 
whole subject. Knowing, as we do, thatapructi- 
cal kuowledge of the science of Double Entry 
Book-Keeping can be obtuined only from a practi- 
cal instructor, we would, therefore, recommend to 
those persons who desire to study Uic Art of Keep- 
ing Books practically, 6l.c. &c., to the unrivalled, 
well known, and long tried establishmcul, U. M. 

BaRTLKTT's CoMMERaAL COLLEGE, South-Eost 

corner of Maiu and Fourth-streets, Ciuciuuali- 
Nor can wc find more nppropnutn language lu 
exprcas our ideas, Uiuu that axloptod by Mr. B. 
himself, in hia late advertisement. He says: 

"Instead of malting his pupils mere copyists, 
transcribers and imitators, his course is entirely 
practical, with oach«individual, from the com- 
menccmoiit. Eor each pupil la required lo proceed 
step by step, as if actually in the counling-room 
of an extensive commercial house, receiving from 
the lips and hands of the principal himself, from 
hour to hour — Item after item as they occur in tho 
business transactions of the uay, week, month and 
year. 

"Upon this plan there is no evasion or dodging 
the question — no parrot-like responses — no tran- 
scribing aud imitating the accounts of others, 
without personal mental eflbrt — but through every 
stage of his progress, the ieurner is compelled to 
think and act for himself, and on his own respon- 
sibility; and that, too, upon the spur of the occa- 
sion, for when the principal says to his clerk, do 
this or that tliero is no time for studying tho art of 
Book-Keeping, the duty must be done instanter; 
and when afterwards called upon to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship, he must be pre|>Bred to 
do it, witliout hesitation or doubting. 

"Each pupil, upon the completion of his course, 
will undergo a public or private examination, (as 
he chooses.) If fovofi. wortliy, he will receive a 
diploma that will not be questioned or treated with 
disrefipect in this or any other country." 
Willtum Kissane, Book-Keeper for Pngh & Alvord, 

Pork Merchants on the Canal. 
W. C. Pinkham, Book-Keepcr for Blauchley Ul 

^^im[>8on, wholesale Dry Goods Merchants, No. 

1-1, Pear-street. 
Ricliard Lloyd, Book-Keeper for P. Andrew, Com- 
mission Merchant, Railroad Depot. 
T. J. Tuite, Book-Keepor for Withers, O'Shuugh- 

nessy Co., Auct.'s and Com. Merchants, cur. 

Main and Thirtl-streets. 
B. Raymond, Book-Keoper for Hopper, Wood & 

Co., No. 8, Pearl-street, Auct.'s and Commission 

Merchants. 

Rolla M. Withers, Book-Keoper for Withers 
Carpenter, No. 50, Main-street, wholesale To- 
bacconists. 

Ovid C. Willi.-imson, Book-Keeper for Richard 

Bales, No. 46, Main-street, wholesale Grocer. 
W. B. Clement, Book-Keeper for Bealty, McKen- 

zie& Co.. No.l!6. Main-sl.. Com. MerchanU. 
Geo. W. Coray, late Book-Kepeer for Charles 

Fisher, Pork Merchant on the Canal. 
Charles G. Euyarl, Book-Keeper fur Gardner 

Phipps, Pork Merchanl. 
H. Goldthwait, Book-Keeper for H. Goldthwait ^ 

Co., wholesale Shoe Dealers. No. 27, Peart-st. 
William Beach, Book-Keeper for the Franklin 

Foundry. Front-sl. 
Wm. P. Devon, Book-Keeper for John Cochran 6l 

Co., wholesale dealers in Litces, Slc, West 

Fourtli-street. 
John D. Minor, Book-Keeper for Thomas 11. Minor 

&. Co.. wholesale Grocers, No. 59, Maiu-st. 
J. N. Walker, Book-Keeper for David Griffey, 

Foundry Business, &c , Congress-st. 
William G. Jordan, Book-Keeper for John Sharp, 

wholesale Shoe dealer, No. 90,Main-Bt. 
Oliver Smith, late Book-Keeper for Wright, Smith 

& Co.,Main-8t. 
EMward Morgan, Book-Keoper for H. W. Derby &, 

Co., Book Publishers and Suiioners, No. 113, 

Main-street. 

Oliver Scudder, Book-Keeper for W. B. Ross &. 

Co., wholesale Grocers, No. 36, Main-st. 
James Mansfield, Book-Keeper for A. Thayer &. 

Co., Distillers. 

hog. J. Shaefler. Book-Keeper for James Goodloc. 
Foundry and Engine business, Congress-sl. 

'm. S. Aldrich, Book-Keeper for Collier & Aid- 
rich, Commission Merchants, No. 31, Sycamore- 
street. 

E. R. Peary, Book-Keeper forS B. Burdsal, whole- 
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From Am. and For. ,\nti-slavery Reporter. 
CHRISTIANITY ANO SI.AVF.IIY CANNOT 
l.IVK ANI> PKEVAIl, ON TIIU 
fiA.VlE SOIL. 

Our Traders kHow liow nbolitionials 
have all along bc-en told that the truo way 
to remedy slavery is to preach the gospel 
where slavery prevails, and particularly to 
instruct and Christianize the slaves liefore 
attempting (o Hct tlicni free; — that before 
the silent influence of the gospel the system 
will gradually give way; and that if the 
slaves were made free in their present ig- 
norant and degraded condition, they would 
not know how to use their freedom, but 
would only abuse it lo their own injury and 
that of their masters. Hence the efforts 
of the Rev. C. C. .lones, of Georgia, in 
the way of the religious improvement of 
the slaves, have been often quoted in our 
religious circles and journals with great 
commendation, as being just the thing, and 
only needing to be generally extended, lo 
meet the fundamental exigencies of the 
case. 

In opposition to all such ideas, it has ev- 
er been our doctrine, that nothing efiVctive 
can ever be generally done for the instruc- 
tion and salvation of the slaves, while they 
remain slaves — that they must U; made 
men before they can, to any considerable 
extent, be made Christians; and this, bo- 
cause slavery and real Christianity are in 
their nature at utter variance with each 
other, and can never generally co-exisl on 
the same soil. It is not our puri)oso now 
lo argue this point. One would think it 
too plain for argument. Our present de- 
sign is to refer the Christian public to the 
actual experience of Great Britain in the 
case. 

When efforts were first mode in Great 
Britain for the abolition of British Colonial 
slavery, the friends of the measure were 
met by the same plea of the necessity of 
the religious instruction and improvement 
of the negroes prior to their emancipation. 
The plea was effectual both with the gov- 
ernment and the people; so much so, that 
the government took up the subject, and 
ordered various govcrnmcniol meosures to 
that end, and among the |)eople several re- 
ligious societies were organized for the 
same purpose, some of them having the pa- 
tronage and sanction of the bishops and 
archbishops, and other of the highest dig- 
nitaries of the English Church. 

Governmental Measures. — We hope 
at some future time lo give the public full 
information of llie measures attempted, 
both by the government and by individu- 
als, in this direction, as well as the signal 
failures in which ihey generally resulted. 
For the present, wo can give only a brief 
summary of what the government attempt- 
ed. We extract it from the British .^nli- 
Slavery Reporter, of April 30, 1826; and 
it is as follows : — 

On the 25th of May, 1823, the House of 
Commons resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Canning, "to adopt cfTcctunl and decisive 
measures for meliorating the condition of 
the slave population in his Majesty's Colo- 
nies," and expressed its hope that "throu<'h 
a determined and persevering, but judi- 
cious and tomiKirate enforcement of such 
measures," the slaves niiglit be prepared 
"for a participation in those civil rights 
and privileges which arc enjoyed by other 
classes of his Majesty's subjects;" "at the 
earliest period compatible with the well- 
being of the slaves, the safety of Ihe Colo- 
nies, and an equitable consideration of 
the interests of all parlies concerned 
therein." 

In pursuance of this resolution, his Ma- 
jesty's government proposed lo introduce 
into all the slave colonies the following re- 
forms, viz. : 

1. To provide the means of religious 
instruction and Christian education for the 
slave population. 

2. To put an end to markets and to labor 
on Sunday, and to appropriate that day en- 
tirely to rest anil recreation, and lo reli- 
gious worship and instruction ; and instead 
of Sunday, which had hitherto boon the 
day on which, in most of Ihe colonies, the 
slaves had cultivated their provision 
grounds, to allow them equivalent time on 
other days for that purpose. 

3. To admit the testimony of slaves in 
courts of justice. 

4. To legalize the marriages of slaves, 
and to protect them in the enjoyment of 
Iheir connubial rights. 

.0. To protect slaves by law in the ac- 
quisition and possession of properly, and 
in its transmission by bequest, or other- 
wise. 

6. To remove all Ihe existing obstruc- 
tions to manumission, and lo grant to the 
slave the power of redeemijig himself, and 
his wife and children, at a fair appraise- 
ment. 

7. To prevent the separation of families 
by sale, or otherwise. 

8. To prevent the seizure and .sale of 
sloves detached from the estate or planta- 
tion to which they belong. 

9. To restrain generally the |)OWer, and 
to prevent the abuse of arbitrary punish- 
ment at the will of the master. 

It). To abolish the degrading corporeal 
punishment of females. 

11. To obolish the use of the driving- 
whip in the field, either as an emblem of 
authority, or as a stimulus to labor. 

12. To establish Savings' Banks for the 
use of the slaves. 

Result ok these Measures. — Such 
was the plan of reform ami preparation 
for freedom, with which, in 1823, the Brit- 
ish Government, with the strong arm of its 
power, wont to its slave colonics. One 
would have supposed, that something effec- 
tual would have come of it, at least in the 
department of religious instruction and im- 
provement. But mark the result. The 
year 1826 came, and of Ihe thirteen colo- 
nies having legislatures of their own, only 
fire had done anything whatscKner tow.irds 
carrying them into elfect; and of these 
five, none had dune ani/lliin<; wilh respect 
to rehgiouH inntniclion, and none had abol- 
ished the flogghif; of female!!. 

Subsequent eflorts at amolioration and 
preparation were, sulwtantially, alike fu- 
tile, until, as Ihe result of actual experi- 
ment, the British (Jovernmcnt and people 
settled down upon the conviction that sla- 
very admitted of no essential mitigation or 
improvement, and that its only effectual 
remedy was its extinction. Especially 
was this truo with respect to its incompati- 
bility with any general and effective in- 
struction and improvement of the slaves; 
and it is to the result of British experience 
on this point that we now particularly in- 
vite the attention of our readers. 

British Testimony — Lord Suffield. — 
At the very time that Ihe colonies were re- 
fusing, as stated above, to do anytiiing to 
favor Iho religious instruction of the 
slaves some of them were also persecuting 
certain Methodist missionaries in the most 
uncalled for and barbarous manner. The 
subject was alluded lo in a debate in Parlia- 
ment, in I82C, and the opinion expressed 
that "slavery was incompatible wilh Chrs- 
tianily." This awakened great indigna- 
tion among the West Indians and their 
friends. Accordinglv, on the I7th of 
April, 1826, Lord Suffield, having biought 
forward Ihe subject of (Colonial Slavery in 
the House of Peers, in ihc course of his re- 
marks, said : — 

Some indigiialjoq in that House had betMi 



exhibited at the assertion that Slatery irns 
iiicompatihle wilh Christianity, and this as- 
'H-rtion was fath(!rcd on the abolitionists. 
Now, allhough coiLscicntioiisly thinking, as 
he did, that the principles of the Christian 
religion were adverse to slavery, the asser- 
tion alluded lo, he believed, might be tra- 
ced to a dilferent source from that contem- 
plated, perlia|>s by the noble Karl opposite, 
viz., to the West Indies themselves, not to 
the abolitionists. In 1808, the Royal ( Ja- 
zette of De ma rara promulgated Ihisdoctrine: 
— " He. that chooses lo make slaves Christians, 
let him f;ive them their liberty. What will 
1)6 the con.sequence when to that class of 
Mien is given Ihc title of bcloveil brethren, 
which actually is done. Assembling ne- 
groes in place? of public worship gives a 
momentary feeling of independence, both 
of thinking and acting, and by frequent 
meetings o(^ this kind a spirit of remark is 
generated; neither of which are sensations 
at all proper to be excited in the minds of 
slaves." Again, in I82.'i, says the same 
paper, "To address a promiscuous audience 
of black or colonial people, bond and free, 
by the endearing appellation of my breth- 
ren and sisters, is what can nowhere be 
heard except in Providence cha|>el." Such 
are the sentiments of Iho Colonists, as giv- 
en by their own newspapers, if correctly 
quoted in the House of Commons, in the 
course of the trial and condemnation of 
the missionary Smith. — A. S. Itrjmrter, 
Vol.}, p. 178. 

Extracts from Iho Boston Courier. 
VIIUJINIA AND NKW ENGLAND 
COMPARED. 
From the dawn of her existence as a col- 
ony, through every stage of her subsequent 
progress, as a provincial or independent 
territory, the stale of Virginia has been in- 
habited by a people devoted lo the pursuits 
of agriculture. When discovered and 
colonized by F^nglishmeii, Ihe region now 
comprised in Virginia, and familiarly call 
ed "the Ancient Dominion," was one con- 
tinued, dense, and very partially broken 
forest. A few .savage lril)es were found 
along the tide waters, but the interior was 
scarcely inhabited, even by savages. The 
lap.se of a few years only was required to 
cause Ihe feeble Indian inhabitants, af- 
ter several struggles for existence, to dis- 
appear before the European emigrants, 
who, disappointed in their search after 
mines of the precious mclals, soon turned 
their attention to planting, as their sole oc- 
cupation. English capital was not want- 
ing lo encourage the early adventurers. — 
Efforts at first were made to introduce the 
culture of silk and the vine, butthese requi- 
ring much care and professional knowledge, 
were unsuited to an infant colony, allhough 
t he cl i mate and soi 1 we re well adapted lo those 
products. Tobacco, a plant which V'irgin- 
ia was found to yield of a fine quality, soon 
supplied the desideratum of a resource from 
whence the friends of the colony in Eng- 
land could obtain returns for their capital. 
This article, therefore, liecame the great 
staple commodity of Virginia, forming the 
principal article of export until Ihe .Vmer- 
ican Revolution. Since that |)eriod the plant- 
ers have turned their attention more to the 
cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, and other 
grains, as well as other products of agri- 
culture. 

None of Ihe North American colonies 
settled by British emigrants, it is believed, 
presented greater advantages to agricultu- 
rists than Virginia. It lies between those 
parallels of latitude which include Iho fi- 
nest climate on the old continent — Moroc- 
co, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Sicily, Na- 
ples, and the southern parts of Spain. Mr. 
Jeffersoo, in his notes on Virginia, ob- 
.serves, that proceeding on the same paral- 
lel of latitude westwardly, the climate be- 

omes colder, till you reach the summit of 
the Alleghony ridge. Thence descending 
to the waters of the Missippi valley, Ihe 
temperature increases, and to such an ex- 
tent that Ihe climate is several degrees 
warmer in thai valley than in the same lat- 
itude on the shores of the .Atlantic. With 
regard to the productions of Virginia, Mr. 
Jefferson says "It is not easy to say what 
are the articles either of necessity, com- 
fort, or luxury, which we cannot raise, as 
every thing hardier than Ihe olive and as 
hardy a.s the fig, may be raised here in the 
open air." Mr. Darby remarks, "that 
though Ihe soil increa.ses in fertility ad- 
vancing from the sea-board, still density of 
population is in a near ratio to proximity 
to the place of original settlement on James 
River. If we make every just allowance 
for Ihe space actually occupied by moun- 
tains and other unproductive tracts, still 
there would remain 60,000 square miles, 
at least, capable of sustaining a mean dis- 
tributive population, equal to any one of 
the best inhabited of its existing counties, 
say Henrico, including the oily of Rich- 
mond. Such a ratio would give Virginia 
upwards of Jirc viillions of inhabitants, 
a number, fur below the number which it 
could support." Another writer, Mr. Flint, 
in describing Virginia, says: "Thisstate is 
traversed by so many considerable streams 
that pursue parallel courses through the Icv- 

1 Atlantic lx.-lt, and the navigation of these 
streams has been so much improved by ar- 
tificial means, that most of the transport 
of the state is by water, and commerce is 
in this way brought to the doors of the \too- 
ple. To the productions common to the 
northern and middle slates, this state adds 
the sweet potato, the finest tobacco, and in 
the southern parts (.otlon tvs a crop. The 
productions of the iiorlli and the south, apples 
and wheat; cotton and tobacco meet licre, 
as in Tennessee, in the western country, 
riie leniperalure, soil and circumstances, 
are supposed to be favorable in the high- 
est degree lo the cultivated grape and the 
silk mulljerry. Nature has given the slate 
every advantage of position, climate, and 
navigable rivers." 

Where, then, shall we look for a section 
of the United Slates, possessing no advan- 
tages in priority of time of .settlement, in 
extent of territory, in physical resources, 
in navigable waters, in climate, in natural 
position or govermenlal protection; and 
where other industrial pursuits have been 
mingled with those of agriculture? For- 
tunately such a territory is found in the six 
Eastern States, usually called JVcio Eng- 
land. 

The first settlement in Virginia was com- 
menced in 1G07. at Jamestown, while the 
first colony planted in New England w»s a 
few years afterwards, viz: in 1620, at Ply- 
mouth. Both sections may therefore be 
considered as nearly of Ihe same age in 
point of settlement, both were settled by 
Englishmen, and there is a striking simi- 
larity in extent of territory. Mr. Martin, 
a Virginia geographer, states the area of 
Virginia at 65,024 .square miles; Mr. Dar- 
by (tays, "the area of thisstate is usually 
underrated, as by a careful incasurment by 
the rhombs, the su|)erfices are within a 
fraction of 70,000 si^uare miles." (The 
area of England and Wales is but 67.812; 
Scotland,25,016;and Ireland, 3 1,874 square 
miles.) 

The area of the New England stales is 
thus given by the best authorities, viz : 
.'Square .Miles. Acres. 
Maine ."10.000 l9.'J00,00r) 

New Hampsliira 9,280 ."i.gsg.SOO 
Vermont lO.'^IO G.535,6S0 

Mas.iachuselts 7,500 4..S00,000 

Rhode Mnnd 1,306 87(l,410 

Coiiuecticul 4,674 2,991,360 

Total. «1.'I96 40,336.64.) 



It is ihut shown thai Virginia is superior 
lo New lingland in extent of terriiory; 
Ihc ndvanlaj^c must also Is- coiici;>lcd lo lu r 
m climate, in fertility of .soil, in the vari- 
ety of agricultural productioii.s, in her nat- 
ural position, in the extent of internal nav- 
igation, thus affording avenues to market, 
wilh ei|ual facilities for foreign or domes- 
tic commerce. It might al.so lie shown that 
Virginia possesses great advantages for 
manufacturing, and that in minerals she is 
su|>erior to any other state. "Few coun- 
tries (says Martin) possess greater advan 
tagcs than Virginia for success in manu- 
facturing; she has labor cheap and abun- 
dant, inexhaustible supplies of fuel, and 
almost unlimited water power." "In min- 
erals and fossils (says Flint) Virginia is 
considered the richest slate in the I'nion. 
(Quarries of the most l»:autiful marble and 
freestone, blue limestone, |iil coal, and iron 
ore, are found in inexhaustible abundance, 
and in places loo numerous to bo designa- 
ted. Black lead, lead ore, rock crystal, 
amethysts, and emeralds, are discovered. 
Porcelain clay and chalk are common, and 
almost all the useful fessils. The exten- 
sive belt of hill and mountainous coQnlry, 
in which gold is found in every form, com- 
mences in this stale, nearly in the midland 
regions, and extends S. W. many hundred 
miles." 

We have alluded lo these natural re- 
sources of Virginia, lo show her capabili- 
ties of employing a largo |X)pulalion in 
manufacturing , mil mining, and thus diver- 
sify the industrial pursuiis of her inhabi- 
tants; but is not here our purpose to point 
out advantages which it is the policy of 
Virginia.statesmen,of Ihe free trade school, 
to suffer lo remain dormant, and obtain sup- 
plies for their own wants from the products 
of Europeon mines and manufactures — 
payment being made for the same in such 
of the products of the soil of Virginia as 
it may please Europeans to take, and to 
subject to such duties and restrictions as 
those transatlantic countries may impose. 

The early colonists of New England 
were favored with a less genial climate, and 
generally a less fertile soil than their breth- 
ren of Virginia. 

******* 

The relative condition of New England 
and Virginia, at the present time, is shown 
by Ihe following statements. They present 
a comparative view of the substantial ele- 
inonLs of prosperity, as well as of moral 
and intellectual improvement, in these two 
sections of the United States — the one a 
]>opulation of diversified industrial employ- 
ments, and improving all their advantages 
— the other a population chiefly agricul- 
tural, its manufacturing, mining, and com- 
luerciul advantages but partially developed, 
im|Kirliug from abroad a largo portion of 
t ho manufactures necessary for the supply 
of its inhabitants, and most of which could 
readily and advantageously be made within 
its own borders. 

Comparative rirw of ttte presrnt condition of New 
England and Vijx'inirt. 

New Enfrlond. Virpinia. 
White popnlation in 184U 2,213,16.5 74U,968 
Free colored do do. 22,6.'13 49,872 
Slaves, do. 23 44S,987 



Total population in 1&40 2,234,t'21 1,239,797 
Persons employed in Agri- 
culture 414,1.38 31P,771 
In Manufactures 187,258 54,147 
In Mining 811 1,995 
In Commerce 17,7.57 6,361 
In Navigation 44,068 .3,534 
In Ix-ariiod Professions 11,050 3,866 
Whiles over 20 years of 
ag« wlio cannot read 

and write 13,041 5?,787 

Students in Colleges 2,857 1,097 

do. in Academies 43,664 11,083 

.'icholars in Primary Schools 574,277 35,331 
Capital employed in Manu- 
factures $86,824,229 $11,360,861 
In Foreign Commerce 19,467,793 4,299,500 
In Fisherii s 14,691,294 :irt,:t83 
In Liimher Business 2,096,041 113,210 
Banking capital in 1840 62,134,850 3,6.')7,400 
Estimates of tlie Annual Products, liy Profeitor 

Tucker of Virginia, on (Ae basis of the Census 

of 1840. 
Annual products of Ag- 

ricultur.- $74,749,889 $59,085,821 

Of .Manufactures 82.7-^4,185 8,349,211 

Of Commerce 13,.S28,740 5,299,451 

Of .Mining 3,803,638 3,.t21,629 

Papulation, according to lU Census of 1 S30 &. 1 840. 
While persons in 1830 1,933,338 694.300 
Colored do 18.30 21,378 .517,105 

While do. 1840 2,212,165 740,908 

Colored do. 1840 22,657 498,829 

Increase of whites in fifty 

years 1,219,38.1 298,853 

Increase of colored persons 

in fifty years 5,613 192,636 

Increase of lolal population 1,224,997 491,489 

The |ier centage of increase on the to- 
tal population in fifty years, in New Eng- 
land, 121 .3-10— in Virginia, 65 6-10. 

The emmigralion from New lOngiand, 
for Ihe last lifly years, is estimated to have 
greatly exceeded in proportion that of 
Virginia. 



From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 

A pamphlet has been puhlished in Plnladelpliin 
enlilled "An Inquiry into the Causes and Origin of 
slavery in the United Slates, and a Plan suggested 
for its ejctinclion." Tlie writer contends that 
neither Colonization nor Abolhion Societies can ex- 
tinguish slavery, — or, to use his language, can "ilo 
any good, but may do nmch harm." His own pro- 
ject is as follows: 

" I'he whole slave population in the Tnited 
Slates by Ihe last census was about two ami a half 
millions, and a fair valuation for the whole, inclu- 
ding old people and children, may be set down at 
a hundred dollars each, which will amount to two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. This is the 
whole extent of the money required lo eradicate 
slavery. It will be rooted out fnun the land, and 
the branches thereof will wither for want of 
nonrif'hineiit — this is not a large sum to bo raisi-d — 
con.Mder thai F.nglan.l raiserl in one year, to c.irry 
on Ihe Bonaparte war.one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of pounds slerling, e<]ual to six hunired and 
fifty millions ofdollarsl 

" l.et those who wish lo see slavery at an end, 
put their hands in their pockets and assist to pay 
this amount. I.et associations be formed through- 
otitthe land ufler Ihe manner of the rent societies 
ol'Irelnnd, where every man, woman and child, 
may have an opportunity lo pay anv amount 
monthly, from one cent upwards, and let all the 
money thus collc<acd be regularly forwarded to liio 
secretary of the treasurv. 

" To anticipate this colleclion, let the govern- 
ment issue two hundred and fifty millions of two 
per cent, stock, redeemable in forty years, and let 
the interest and two and a half per cent, of the 
principal be charged upon the books of the treasury 
us a yearly debt of the nation. This will redeem 
Ihe whole debt in forty yean). 

" Let certificates of the above stock, in shares 
of one hundred dollars each, be i.H.sned to each of 
the slave owners for the number of Ihe slaves Ihey 
hold, at Ihe rate of one hundred dollars each slave. 

"To refund the yearly interest and Ihe two and a 
half per cent, of the principal, let the tarifi* be per- 
manently adjusted for forty years, and let the du- 
ties on foreign goods be so much increased as to 
meet this extra charge upon the treasury. The 
adjustment of the tariff forso long a lime will give 
permanency and security to the whole business of 
the country, and asuHicient capital will be created 
lo carry on that business, so that all branches of 
industry must thrive and prosper. 

"Two great questions, which cause so manv ex- 
citing debates in Congress, the taritFaiid the slave 
question, will thus be set at rest, and the members 
from the north and tlie south can set down ill par- 
lianienl like a band of brothers." 

All this is very oasily done, on paper; but will 
be found much more difficult in practice. The .Ab- 
olitionists will not come into the mea.sure, 
for, speaking after their manner, it propo.ses 
to hire men to "stop sinning." The ultra 
slave-hoUlers will not, for they will say the coni- 
peuiiation Is not sufTicient, and that Ihe agriculture 
of Ihe Soutll cannot be performed bv free labor. 
For ourselves, we should be verv willing lobe taxed 
roundly, as long as we live, if thai would put an 
end to Ihe system. We would give up Ihe proceeds 
of Ihe public lands for Ihe purpose, except in case 
of actual war. We would consent lo such an ad- 
iuslment of the tariff* tut woul.l yield Ihe greatest 
revenue. In the case of numerous articles, the 
way lo increase the revenue would be bv reducing 
the duties, not by "incn-asing" them. When the 
dnlics are so high as to amount lo a prohibition, of 
course llie revenue from iiiiporls ceases. .Such is 
actually the case wilh manv articles, and partiallv 
BO with others We would consent that on all 



lliese nrlirles the tariff aliOuld be roiluced to such 
rales as would produce Ihe highest revenue; and 
that on arlirles now Ih>Iow Ihe highest revenue 
-t.indarl, Ihe duties should be incraiud. lint 
whether Ihe country would go with us in all this, 
is another question. 

We said that the ultra-slaveholders would pro- 
Imblydeem $100 per headon an average, an insuffi- 
cient compeiisalion. In our opinion there is not a 
slave State in the Union that could not utiurd to 
give $100 per head, for the privilege of eniancipa- 
lingita slaves. Contrast Virginia wilh Pennsylva- 
nia, or Kentucky with Ohio; what causes the vast 
difference in their wealth, population and prospocls? 
It is Slavery. Nature has done as much for Vir- 
ginia as for Pennsylvania; for Kentucky as for 
Ohio. .She has done for Uiem, in fact, all that 
could be desired. She has filled Iheir mountains 
wilh minerals and coal, given them abundant wa- 
ter power, intersected Iheir valleys with noble riv- 
ers, and every where spread exuberance and fer- 
tility. Bui tlie curse of slavery has cast a blight 
over Ihein, till large districts (we speak now of V ir- 
ginia,) are abandoned, or nearly so; and in the 
Stale at large the populaliou has become almost 
slalionary. while that of the non-slaveholding 
States, similarly situated in other respects is in- 
creasing with immense rapidity. The following 
remarks from a Ballinioro paper will be read wiUi 
interest in this connexion. Tliey arc full of mean- 
ing, and we know that they express the convic- 
tions of a multitude of intelligent men throughout 
Ihe Sl.ave-holding Slates, and especially in Mary- 
land, Virginia and Kentucky. --iV Y. Jour. of Com. 
From Ihe Baltimore Saturday Visitor. 
The di3a.sIrous consequences which by the pre- 
ceding tabular expositions, appearlohave resulted 
to Ihe people ofV^irginia and Maryland from the in- 
troduction an<l perpetuatisn of slavery amongst us, 
are now felt and acknowledged by all. In the re- 
sults of the system we have a renewed demonstra- 
tion of the universal operalion of that immutable 
law of Providence, "that what is morally wrong 
cannot be politically right." 

The following extract from the late message of 
our Governor to Ihe Legislature, referring lo the 
sparse population every where found in the Slave 
districts, leaves no doubt of the causes which deso- 
poverish so large a portion of Maryland. 
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**Uuder our Constitution and li 
population cannot bo increased by importation' 
from abroad. Thus restricted, this domestic insli 
lution must keep that section of the Union where i 
existjf, repre9*-nled by a minorilv of tin- members o 
Congress, and of the electors of President and Vici 
President. No matter how widely extended ou 
territory, where slave labor is preferred, may Ik.-. 
come, its population must be sparse when com 
pared wilh other divisions of the confederacy 
Emigrants from tireal Britain, and from conlinen 
lal Europe; whence we receive much the greatest 
portion ofour increasing population, naturally p 
for to become citizens of those States where tin 
are none other than free laborers. 

"Our Northern Stales send forth, every year, 
tides of emigrants seeking new homes in the West; 
and they also give preference to communities where 
the white man, and the red man, and the African, 
are alike free to choose their pursuiis in life. This 
invariable direction of all the great tides of emigra- 
tion, makes it more than probable that Texas, if 
otlmitted, will depend for citizens and cultivators 
of her millions of fertile acres, on the southern sec- 
tion of tlie Union, now much the most feeble." 

It is gratifying to perceive that a feeling of solic- 
itude is beginning to manifest itself not only in Ma- 
ryland, but in our sister state of Virginia, on this 
momentous subject; a late writer in the .'Vtexandria 
(iazette who signs himself a Virtrini4in, appealing 
to his fellow citizens in favor of tlie abolition o' 
slavery, says: "A few years ago they (Ihe Virgin, 
ians) were seriously thinking of Emancipation; but 
now that others iiave undertaken to dictate to 
them, Ihey have grown irritable, and sought to de- 
fend slavery. But through the unprofitable system 
of employing uninterestifd laborers, they see the 
population of eastern Virginia diminishing at the 
rate of 26,000 in ten years, and many portions of 
country formerly cultivated, now covered with for- 
est, and abounding with deer and other game. 
There have been frequent appeals to Northern far- 
mers to come out and settia upon these lands; and 
about fifty families have recently come and settled 
down in Fairfax county (a county adjoining the 
District.) These farmers are prospering, but the 
young men who came to lalmr for them are return- 
ing .North, so strong is Ihe influence of the odium 
resting on while lalior. Northern farmers will not 
he induce<l lo settle in Virginia, unless there can 
be some sure prospect that the system of slavery 
will somehow be brought to a termination." 

It would seem impossible that su intelligent and 
enlightened a community as compose the people of 
Virginia and Maryland, would much longer slum- 
ber under this terrible incubus, which presses so 
heavily upon the energies and of prosperity these 
States. There is no portion of our country, if we 
except MarvlamI, that has suffered so severely from 
slavery as Virginia. To prove this we have only 
to compare the elevated position she occupied fifty 
years ago, when the present Constitution of the 
United Slates went into operation, with her pres- 
ent prostrate and humiliating situation! Fifty 
years ago, Virginia proudly stood in point of popu- 
lation and political infiueuce, at the head of the 
confederation! Her [>eople numbered nearlv dou- 
bled llialofaiiy other State. Her soil, her climate, 
her unlimited water power, her vast mineral re- 
sources, hercxtended territory, stretching from tlie 
.Atlantic Ocean to the Valley of the Mississippi, and 
her immense natural facilities of intercominuuicu- 
tiou, through the numerous navigable waters that 
intersected or bordered her on all sides, gave her 
advaiilagea that not one of her sister Stales could 
claim! And yet where does she now find herself? 
Instead ufslandingalthe head of the confederation, 
she is obliged to lake a position as fourth in Ihe 
catalogue of States. New York, commencing with 
a population scarcely half as numerous as V'irginia 
now doubles her in numbers! 

Pennsylvania has overtaken and now far out- 
strips her; and Ohio, which at the period here re- 
ferred to had no existence, has a population greatly 
exceeding her! Do not these developments ad- 
monish the people of Maryland and Virginia that 
it is time to probe into Ihe causes of consequences, 
to them Bogrievousand humiliating. — .May not the 
admoliiliou be applicable lo them that was ad- 
dressed to a people formcrlv, "awake thou that 
sluinbercst, arise from the diiid." 

A CITIZEN OF MARYLAND. 



A Heartless Persecutor. — The fol- 
lowing affecling sketch comes to us in the 
handwriting of a coiTOspondent in Boston, 
to whose pin our readers have been indebt- 
ed for many a pleasant communication. 
Wo call upon our friend for Ihe name of 
the prosecutor in the ca.so referred to. Wo 
desire to assist in handing it down lo por- 
|>elual infamy: 'There are scenes occurring 
almost daily in our Police Court that are 
well worthy of more than a passing record, 
if hut for ihe glimpses they give us of 
poor humanity under some of its more 
melancholy pha.se3. A week or two since, 
1 happened to be? present when an Irish wo- 
man was brought before one of our police 
justices, on a charge of stealing. She was 
young, had a pleasing and rather hand- 
some countenance, was clad very tidily, 
and altogether, looked like slio had soon 
better days, and still in her poverty pro- 
served some of the jiridc of that more hap- 
py period. In her arms she hclil a little 
iioy of some throe ar four years, wilh a 
profusion of light curly hair clustering 
about his temples, but whose pale cheek 
and sunken lustrous eyes told loo plainly 
that Di.sea.se and pinching Want had, even 
thus early, marked him for their own. — 
The mollior was charged with stealing 
bread from the door of a groow. The com- 
plainant, a hard-featured, shrcwd-lcmking 
man, » illi a long nose, and sharp restless 
eye, w.is called to the stand. He told a 
straight-forward, oirciimstanlial story, the 
sutelaiice of which wa-s, that his baker was 
in Ihe habit of leaving broad for him at the 
shop-door before it was opened in the morn- 
ing. For several days past he had missed part 
of it; sometimes a whole roll, sometimes 
more, and onceonly ;/ar< of aroll. In order 
lo put a stoj) to these depredations on his 
pro|)erty, he one morning lay in wait for 
the trespasser; when, about daylight, he 
saw the prisoner coiiio out of her niiser.v 
hie under-ground abode, leading her sickly 
boy by the hand. Pu.s.<ing by where the 
witness was conci^alod, she stop|K-d at his 
iloor, look up a roll, and breaking it in two 
pieces, gave one lo her boy, and restored 
the other lo ils place. She llion lurned 
lock, when the complainant si^ized, and 
hurried hor immediately to the watch- 
house; taking care in the mean time, to 
snatch from the half-famished liov. the 
moiety of the loaf he w,is so eagerly de- 
vouring. The witness here produced the 
piece of broad, and pointed to the marks 
of the child's t eth, in part corioborulioii of 
his testimony. .Afn-r hearing the storv, 
Iho judge turned to the woman, and asked 
her if she had anything to .say in denial 
of ihe trulh of the charge. 'Nothing.j 
iiolhiog. your Honor,' replied llio poor wo- 



man, laying hrr face upon her boy'^ head, 
and straining him to her liosom, while her 
Ijody swayoil to and I'ro in an agony of 
grief: 'l am guilty, guilty! But it was 
not for meself I took it. Ah. Sir! I'm a 
poor lone woman, and work hard when 1 
can get work. But for llio last ton days 1 
have had nothing to do, and my money 
was all gone; and since yesterday morning 
we hadn't a morsel to oat. I am used to it 
meself; but I cituldn'l hoar little Dennis 
cry for bread and not give it lo him!' The 
Judge was evidently touched by the wo- 
man's distress, and, turning to the com 
plainanl, asked him if, tindor the circum- 
stances, ho should persi-st in the prosecu- 
tion. 'II,' said he, 'you will withdraw 
your complaint, it will be performing an 
act of mercy which I shall be very gUid to 
second.' Vain appeal! Though the eye 
of every man in court was fixed upon the 
prosecutor with looks thai pleaded for his 
victim, no emotion stirred Ihe repose of 
his hard and selfish fe.tturcs. He kepi no 
account wilh Mercy. The right of prop- 
erty had been violated, in his eyes the 
most sacred of human rights, and he claim- 
ed the penally of the law. 'This is a 
cruel case,' said the Judge, 'and really, I 
feel extremely loth to punish this woman 
for an act so venial, crime though it be in 
Ihe eye of the law.' But although the 
plaintiff might have pursued a very ditfer- 
course, without doing any injury to the 
cause of justice, or impairing in the letist 
whatever title he may have to the love and 
res|)cct of his fellow-men, still mi/ duly in 
lheca.se is imperative; the law allows me 
no discretion. I would it were otherwise. 
Put her down for one month in the House 
of Correction, Mr. Clerk.' 'Oh, Dennis!' 
exclaimed Ihe poor woman, in a paroxysm 
of grief, as she strained her lioy still clo- 
ser to hor Ixvsoin, and bathed him wilh 
tears; 'what Ml you do noir, my poor child, 
when you have no mother lo look after 
you, and keep you from harm's way?' — 
'Don't grieve yourself about that, Mrs. 
McGinnis,' said one of her own country- 
women, who had hitherto stood in the back 
ground, but now came forward, and took 
the prisoner by the hand; 'don't grieve for 
the likes of lhat. Ma'am; /'// take care of 
your boy; and while I've a pelahj in the 
pot, he shall have his mouth full.' 'God 
bless you!' exclaimed the mother, wringing 
the woman's hand; 'may the Holy Virgin 
smile on you!' 'Come, slop along. Ma'am,' 
said the officer, as he put the mittimus in 
his pocket; 'don't stand growling hero; the 
carl is wailing for you.' The woman 
slowly and mechanically obeyed, followed 
by little Dennis, wilh one hand clasped in 
that of his new friend, and the other pull- 
ing at the skirts of his mother's di'ess. — 
Arrived at the outer door, the little fellow 
was resigned, 'with many tears,' to Iho 
care of his kind protector; the mother 
went slowly and droopingly down the steps, 
without again lifting her head, or looking 
back upon her half-weeping, half-wonder- 
ing boy ; and in a moment more she was 
seated in the covered hearse-like wagon 
lhat was to carry her across the 'bridge of 
sighs' to the felon's home. — -JCnick. Ed's 
Table. 



CANDIDATES. 

FOR CONGRESS. 

Hon. GARRETT DAVIS. 
Hon. thus. F. MARSHALL. 

FOR THE SENATE OF KENTDCKY. 

C. C. .MOORE, Esq. 
R. S. TODD, Es<j. 

FOR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Gen. LESLIE COMBS. 
J. CUNNINGHAM, E.sq. 
Gen. (i. W. DARNABY. 
ELIHU HOGAN, Esq. 
JOHN W. OVERTON, Esq. 



REDV(^'IO:« OF POSTAOE. 

The New Postage Bill. — For the information 
of our readers, we give, in a condensed form, the 
rates of postage upon letters, newspapers and 
pamphlets, as regulated by the new bill, by the last 
Congress, which goes into operation on the first day 
of July next: — Portsmoutfi Journal. 

OS I.PTTRRS. 

V number of pieces not 
imnce, 300 miles or less, 5 cts. 



Single letters, or i 
exceeding half a 
If over 300 miles. 
Drop letters (not i 



died) 
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'ach additional half once or part there- 
of, add single postage thereto 



Newspapers of 1,900 square incln'S or Ir-ss, 
sent by Editors or Publishers from their 
offices of publication, any distance not 
exceeding 30 miles. Free. 

Over 30 miles and not exceeding 100, 1 cl. 

Over 100 miles and out of the Slate, II " 

.All sizes over 1,900 square inches, postage 
samo as pamphlets. 

OS PAMPHLETS, &c. 

Pamphlets, magazines and periodicals, any 
distance, for one ounce or less, each copy, 2 cts. 

Each additional ounce, or fractional part 
thereof, li " 

ON CIRCULARS. 

Quarto post, single cap, or paper not larger 
than single cap, folded, directed, and un- 
sealed, for every sheet, 2 cts. 



C'OIJIVTERFEIT DETECTOR. 

The following brief description of those coun- 
terfeit Bank Notes most likely lo be jiasaed oft" in 
this community, may, by any person who will 
ttke the trouble lo examine it, be a safeguard 
gainst imposition an. I loss. All new connlerfeils, 
s Ihey appear, will bt- added lo this list, and fullv 
escribed. 

KENTUCKY BANKS. 
Bank or Loiisville. — I's spurious — payable lo 
bearer,daled .Xpril 1, 1.S44. Vignette asteamba:it 
Ih II. Clav on the wheolhouse. No one's ever 
lied bv Ihe Bauk. 

Bank 'of Louisville.— 5's payable lo B. Band, K. 
Thurston, Cashier, John S. Sncad, President. Bad- 
ly executed, generally, and particularly the head 
ii the centre of the nole. 

f>'s letter C, pavable to B. Millikin, dated Oct. 6, 
ia33. The signatures coarse and the ink much 
paler than in the genuine note. Others of the 
same denominalioii and date, are payable lo W. 
Nesbilt. 

Bank Of KENTtrcKV AVn BR.ixriiES.— .'i's made 
payable to various |u rBons of the different Branches 
and of various dates, signed J. C. Gwalhmey, 
"lier, W. II. Pope, President. .Signatures and 
filling same baud writing— the ink of a bluish tint, 
'hey may be delecteil by observing the circle on the 
ght and left of t^e vignette. In the genuine nole 
perfect wreath surrounds Iho figure 5. On the 
Duiiterfeit it is but partiallv formed, and the en- 
graving very imperfect. 'I'ho whole appearance 
of the counterfeit is calculated to deceive all but 
judges. 

IflO's coiinlerfeit, letter A, payable lo C. S. More- 
hea.l,G.C. (iwathmcy,C:i.-hier, and John I. Jaco's, 
President. Signatures well executed. The coun- 
terfeit is shorter than llie genuine, and in Uie lop 
there is a coiiimu (,) before the word Direc- 
tors. 

lOO's teller B, various dales and payable to dif- 
-ent persons signed ii. C. Gwathiney, Cashi«>r, 
and W. H. Pope, President, signatures well exe- 
d. Some are stamped iscross Ihe face " .Maasol 
6c. Co., .Main street, Louisville." This may be 
ly dclecled by the size of the bill; it is only 
it\ inchivs in length, while Ihe genuine is a qiiar- 
of an inch longer. 

O'a made pavable to li. S. Todd, letter A, dated 
le 16. l*2ii; John I. Jaco's, President, (J. C. 
Owathmev, Cashier, badiv executed. The figure 
of the Indian on the left h;lnd very imperfectly and 
coarst'lv engraved, and filling up badly ilone. 

!)'.•' letter C, pavable to John 1'. Campbell. 

OJ-The connterleil lOO'a are on the Branches at 
Bowling Oreen. Frankfort and llopkin.sville. 

NoirriiKUN Bahk or Kln ru. KV, Paris.— 2U's letter 
B, pay Thomas Kelly, Oct. 28, 1838, vignette a 
train of Railroad cars,' badly executed, paper ffimsy 
and engraving loo dark — M. T. Scott, Cashier; 
John Tilford, Presiuent. 

.■i'H letter B, pav Thomas Kellv, June 17, 1828, 
M. T. Scoll, CiUiier, John Tilford, President.— 
Filling up aud signatures clumsy and by the same 
hand. 

Northern Bank of Kenti'Ckv, at Lexington. — 
3's, letter A. payable at various branches to W. 
Dunn and others; M. T. Scoll, Casliier; sigualure 
and tilling up in Ihe same hand writing: paper of 



a vellowi.-h oa"t, well calculated lo deceive, if not 
eliselye.vamil.ed. 

.■)'» leller E, pav W. E. Ilalloway, .Sept. -,'4, 1839; 
.M. F. Scoll, Cashier; 'I'. W. Tilford, IVsideiu. 
Vignetlc, a Locomotive and a train of cars, pale, 
but calculated lo deceive. 

lO's leller A, vignulle, Railroad cars; 1 third of 
an iiieb shorter than the genuine. lO's altered 
from I's. 

20's spurious; vignette, a female dressing a 
wounded man; letl. r 1), dated August 21), 1839; 
W. S. .Saull, CiLshier, J. N. Tilford, Presi.lent, in 
place of J. Tilford, payable lo L. S. Saiistcal. No 
resemblance to the genuine. 1'he signatures have 
been inarke<l out in fine hair lines, and which are 
nut covered in the signature. 

au's letter D, pay A. Hawkins Isl January, 18-28, 
olhers November 4, 1839, M. T. Scoll, Cashier, (no 
doU between the lellcn .M. T. S. as in the genuine,) 
John Tilford, President. The word twenty on llie 
margin, near the riglil end of Uie uppiir pari of llie 
bill, ill Ihe counterfeit is one third of an inch from 
the margin— in the genuine it almost touch.-s. 

•2fl's letter D, dated Lexington October 1, 1839. 
Vignette, a man in a silling posture, with a female 
kneeling; coarse engraving, willioul any atlempt 
to copy the genuine. 

ao's letter A. .May 1, 1843, paper bad and thin. 

lOO's leller B.pay B. Moore, July 17, 18.36; vig- 
nette dark and iin]t*5rfect. 

Northern Bank of Hentiic-iiv, branch at Louis- 
ville— 3's pay to T. Anderson, dated August 10, 
1838, .M. 'T. Scott, Cashier, paper light, engraving 
faint; otherwise well calculated lo deceive. 

Northern Bank of Kentucky, Branch at Rich 
mond — ii's leller E, pay W. Caperton, March 9, 
1840. Signature of the President in a smaller 
hand and loo short; paper of a w-liitisli cast, coarse 
and thick; M. T. Scott's name engraved. 

TENNESSEE. 

Farmers and Mechanics' Bank, Memphis. — 5's 
a good imitation, but badly filled up. lOO's altered 
from 5's, easily detected. 

Bank uf Tcnnebske, Noahville. — lO's' letter A, 
dated 23d June, payable 12 mouths after dale; 
poorly executed. 

lO's leller A, doted April 9, 18.39, Henry Ew- 
iiig, Casliier; (written Euwing,) M. Nicliol, Presi- 
dent. 

50'« altered from lO's. In the altered nole the 
coat of arms is on the right centre. Branches have 
also been altered. 

I-Tnion Bank, Nashville. — lOO's altered from 
."i's. The genuine lUU's have the full length figure 
of justice at each end; the 5'8 have eagles at the 
ends. 

Planter's Bank of Tennessee, Nashville.— 
lOO's lell. r A, pay A. Crawford, 4lh March 18-11. 
The shading of ihe words " Planters' Bank of 
Tennessee," very badly executed, engravi 
darker than the genuine; vignette. Railroad c 
Steamboat, c&c. fiawdon, Wright, Hatch Jt Edi 
New Oriealis, Engravers. 



THE WESTERN LANCET: devoted 
to Medical and Surgical Science. Edited by 
L. M. LAWSON, .M. U., Professor of General 
and Pathological Anatomy and Physiology, in 
Transylvania Ulliversilv, Lexington, Ky. 

The' Western Lancet is published monthly, at 
Three Dollars a year, in advance. Two copies 
sent to one address for F'ive Dollars, in advance. 



TRANSVEVANIA nEDICAE 
SCHOOL. The next session will open 
on the first Monday in November, w-hicli, together 
with Tuesday and Wednesday, will be devoted lo 
f iitroducluries, and the distribution of tickets — 
The Didactic course will commence on Tuesdav 
the Cth of November, and close on Ihe last of 
Februarv, under the following arrangements: 

Bknja'min W. DiiDLEV, M. D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

Wm. H. Richardson, M. D., Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children. 

Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D., Professor of Ma- 
teira Medica aud Thcrapeulics, and Dean of the 
Faculty. 

Robert PrrER, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy. 

Lotan G. Watson, M. D., Professor of Theory 
and Practice. 

James M. Birsn, M. D., Professor of Specia 
and Surgical Anatomy. 

Leonu.as M. Lawson, M. D., Professor of Gen- 
eral ami Pathological Analomy and Physiology. 

Kthelbrrt L. Dudlev, M. D., Demonsirator of 
Anatomy. 

For the information of persons at a distance, and 
unacquainted with the cnabilities of the school, 
it is proper to sav lliat the Library contains nearly 
8,000 volumes, a'nd is acknowledged lobe the best 
collection in the West. The Chemical Apparatus, 
lhe.Anatomical, .Surgical, Pathological, and Obstet- 
rical .Museum, aud the other means of instruction, 
are of such an extent and qualitv. as to be fully 
adequate to all the purposes of a Medical School. 
The Museum, especially, has no superior that we 
know of in America. 

The cost of a full course of Loctureais one hun- 
dred and five dollars, invariably payable in advance, 
in notes of good and solvent banks of the Stale 
whence tlie pupils come. The fee for the matricu- 
lation and library ticket is five dollars, and the 
graduation fee twentv dollars, both of which to be 
paid in par money. 'I'lie terms and qualifications 
for becoming candidates for graduation, are, atten- 
dance on two full courses of lecture and payment 
for the same; tlie last course to he in this school. 
A satisfactory certificate of repiilablo practice 
dnring four years, will be regarded as equivalent lo 
one course of lectures. 

As the supply of anatomical material is very 
abundant, all the pupils are advised to lake the 
Dissecting ticket, w-hich costs $10, for at least 



FOR SALE.— A firsl irile Two HoRst B*- 
RoucHf , at N. Cropper's Coach Waie-hous... 
l or lernis, apply al this office, No. «, N. Mill-. I. 
Lexington, Ky. June 3, 184.';. if. 

AnERK'AN AK'1'>1;NI4»\. 

OFFICERS FOR 184.'). 

WILLIAM Cl'LLEN BRYANT. President. 
ANDREW WARNER, Recording Secretary. 
KBENEZER PLATT, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. ERASER. CorrespondingSecretsry 
Committee of Management. 



Francis W. Ed 
Prosper .M. Wet 
Jonathan Slurges, 
Erastus C. Benedict, 
Charles F. Briggs, 
Charles M. Leiipp, 
.^ugustin Avirill, 

Benjam 



lids. 



James T. Brady, 
Abraham M. Cozz, 
John II. flourlie, 
John H. Auslen, 
William T. Hoppii 
John P. Ridner, 
Charles W. Saudi. 
Wii.tlirop. 



The accommodations for boarding and lodging 
medical students in the city of Lexington, are su- 
perior in kind, and ample in extent, at prices from 
two to three dollars per week, fuel and lights in- 
cluded. 

irrFor odditional infomiation, letters, post paid, 
may be addressed to the Dean, who will promptly 
reply. June 17, 1845. If. 

OB PRINTIKoi— Ever7 d^escription^f 
Plain and Fancy Job Printing neatly and 
xpcditiously done al this office, on very reasona- 
le terms. An extensive and fashi 
sortment of Types, and other materials of llie most 
icelleiit kind, will b<! Used. Prices uniform and 
oderate. A share of pat 



CIRCULAR. 
American Art-Union Rooms, / 
January, 1845. ( 

THE American Art-Uuion, now in the 6th year 
of ils existenee, was incorporated by' tli.- 
Legislature of New York, for the promolion of lb.- 
Fine Arts in the I.iiiited Slates. Such institutions, in 
F.iiro|>e, are doing more for Art than monarchs and 
nobles. The Art-Union of London devotes to th.- 
arts an income of near s»:venty thousand dollars. 
Ours, being the first e^tablislie'd in this country, 
during the formative and experimental period of 
its existence, has found much to hinder ils growth. 
It is b^dieved now- lo be firmly established and lo 
have entered upon a career of widely extending 
usefulness, — ils income the last year having been 
more than ten thousand dollars. 

No American can fail to be proud of the fact that 
American Artists, in every w ork of Fine Art, have 
already won distinclion, even in tlie most cultiva- 
li-d circles of the old worid, and that, among us, 
artistical talent is showing itself in every quorler. 
•Still, many have supposed that our greater equably 
of wealth — the rapid distribution of estates — the 
republican plainness of our Listes and Ihe indepen- 
dence of our feelings, must prevent lhat patron- 
age which has always been considered necessary lo 
great excellence in Art. 'I'he taste of Ihe people 
and the skill of the artist must mutually minister 
lo each other, and neither can be ciil tivated except 
by aid from without. The artist iiiust have pur- 
chasers ami the people must have works of art, Is;- 
fore the quiet lessons of Ihe ideal and Ihc beautiful 
can produce their proper effl-ct. But works of 
Fine Art are so expensive a luxury that Ihe weal- 
Ihv and high born alone can hope to procure them, 
except on the plan of the Art-Union, which offers 
to the artist, natronage without a patron, and seeks 
lo cultivate the general taste by placing meritorious 
works of art within the reach of the smallest 

Each subscriber of five dollars, becomes a mem- 
ber of the Art-Union for a year, and is entitled to 
all ils privileges. The money thus obtained, after 
paying necessary expenses, is applied for the bene- 
fit of the members alone, as follows: One or more 
large original engravings of choice pictures are 
produced in each vear, and every member has a 
copy of them. The residue of the funds, is devo- 
ted to the purchase of works of native or resident 
arlista, which are publicly distributed, by lot.among 
llie mcmbers,al the Annual Meeting on the Friday 
before Christmas, in each year, 'fhe Art-Unioii 
Rooms also include a fine pictun* gallery, the walls 
of which are at all times, hung with paintings, 
either purchased by the institution, or placed there 
by the owners for sale, which is under the care of 
the Superiutendeut, and is free to all the members 
wilh tlieir friends, and olhers interested in the 
progress of Art. 'fhus, for only five dollars.each 
member is sure of receiving a large engraving 
(perhaps more) of groat merit, worth the whole 
price of subscription and the chance of obtaining, 
in addition, one of the paintings or other works of 
art purchased, some of w-hich are of great value; 
besides keeping open a free gallery, which, by fre- 
quent changes, has alw-ays the charm of freshness 
and novelty. 

The paintings and other works of art, distribu- 
ted the last year, actually cost the Art-Union 
about seven thousand dollars, each member re- 
ceiving a fine steel engraving, by Jones, of Uie 
popular picture, "Sparking," by Edmonds, and a 
fine etching of the "Escape of Capt. Wharton," 
by Iloppin, aud ninety-lwo members received 
valuable paintings, Sic. 

The success of the last year, justifies the hope 
that, this yeor, a much larger number of paintings, 
Sec, will be distributed, and the fine historical pic- 
ture of "The Capture of Major Andre," by Du- 
rand, is already in the bauds of Ihe engravers, lo 
be executed in line, on steel — the figures by 
Jones and the landscape by Siiiilie. 

The Iiistilulion is managed by gentlemen who 
are not artists, and have no privileges beyond the 
other members, and no compeiisalion but the satis- 
faction of serving the cause of .Art; they, there- 
fore, with more confidence, appeal lo llie' growing 
taste anil patriotic pride of their fellow citizens, lo 
lend their aid (it is but lending) lo a cause which 
unites so much public good wilh private gratifica- 
tion, at so little individual expense. 

.Mr. W. S. Solomons is Ihe Travelling Agent of 
the Art-Union, and snbacriplions and payments 
may be made to him. Remittances by letter shouhl 
Ih- addre.s.sed lo the Corresponding .Secretary, — by 
draflii, when practicable, pavable lo the order of 
Ebenezor Piatt, Esq., Treasurer,— and as soon as 
the money reaches the Treasurer, certificates of 
memlH-rship will be sent lo the persons inakiuglhir 
remittance. 

*,■ All letters on the business of the Inslitntion 
must be addressed to "Robert F. Eraser, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, American Art-Union, 32*2 
Broadway, New \ ork." 

W. C. BRYANT, Presidciil. 

ID-Mr. JOHN S. WII.SON is appointed Hon- 
orary Secretary for Lexington, who will receive 
subscriptions. 
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VOL'NU LAD1E»>' IN.STITIJTE, 

L-NDER ClIAROE OF 

B. SMITH, A. B., AND O. R. GROSS 



THE next session of tliis Institute 
iiience on Monday, July 7lh 
Boarders can be accommodated in the family of 
one of the Principals. 

The Principals lake great pleasure in referring 
to Ihe following gentli 



Rev. M. .M. He 
Rev. E. F. Berkley, 
Dr. David Bell, 
Dudlev M. Craig, Esq. | 
Thos. 'II. Waters, Esq. 

Mr. Wu 
July 4, 1845. l>-2l 



Rev. J. Ward, 
H. I. Bodley, Esq. 
Gen. Leslie Combs, 
Geo. W. Sutton, Esq 
Dr. James M. Bush, 
. lucho. 



ROOT BEER A SARSAPARILLA 
niEAU, (excellent Summer Beverages,, 
inanufaclured and for sale by 

I-'. B. WEBB, No. 2, Logan's Row. 
July 8, 1845. C-lf 

PROSPECTUS OF 1HE CONSERVA- 
TIVE, a Monthly Periodical. 
The ilivereified interests, Civil and Religious 
which our widely extended country embraces 
have suggested Ihe propriety of publishing a peri- 
of Itational Liberty, 



■al, devoted lo tlu 
w-hich shall studiously ( 
A-s irulv concervalive 



idoavorlo proiiiulgati 
I their legitimate tcu- 



We propose lo opcrnle with no Civil-or Religious 
parly: believing lhat independence of opinion is 
essciitial totrulh and honesty ; receiving or discanl- 
iug whatsoever may be peculiar to any seel or 
party, as it bears Ihe test of uuperverlcd reason. 

W e hope lo act, as responsible only to the bar of 
conscience and of God ; unfettered by Ihe tyranny 
of prejudiced opinion. 

The Conservative shall be published monthly, in 
New York, embracing all topics which have a ape- 
cial reference to our National H-elfar* and glory, 
and furnishing spare for all other matters consistent 
with its design. Some of Ihe ablest scholars of the 



Till 



large, and 
leans can furni-sh- 
cd about the Isl of 



ils execu 
The fii 
Oclolier, 1815. 

TKniis- *l. paid in advance: SI 25 paid three 
liiunlhs after the date of the first number. 

I. W. WARNER, 
In heliatf of himself and others. 
Williamsburg, June 25lli, 'l84j. 

1> E R I F O C A L SPEC TACLES.— A 
new and superior article of American maii- 
ufaclure, for sale bv M . vt J . M . B A R 1. O W . 
These glasses are' highly recommended by Dr. 
Lardner, Dr. .McClcllan. of Phila.lelphia, Dr. 
Mus.sey of Ciueiunali, President Lindsley of 
Nashville University, and sev«-ral oilier scietitific 
geiilleinen, who have tested tht-ir superiority — 
which consists in rendering llie eye perfectly free 
front pain in long use. All w-lio have occasion to 
renew their sight, and those especially who experi- 
ence ail uneasy or painful sensation ill Ihe use of 
the ordinary glasses, are respectfully requested to 
call and give Ihem a trial, flj- tiolj. Spectacles, 
of extra qualitv and finish, w-illi Perifocal glasses, 
at N " ■ 
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OOK AND PAinPIILET WoRK 
oxeciitttd iicully aiiii i-lcRiiiilly, nt ilic aliurl- 
t iiulicf. uiid U)>oii t<Tin.<i lli<' must liU-nil. ul tlu- 
I'me Aliierkair* Offico. So. C, Mill-strni. 



GREAT LITERARY ENTERPRISE! — 
Books by Mail— The "Waldie" system re- 
vivfd l>y Ihe orif;ii>iil editor — The cash system re- 
duced to iU ulrnoHt limit by a reduction of one 
bnlf.— The Weekly Volume, « select Circulatiutr 
Librar)' for town uud country. 

On the first Wrdnesiiay of January, 18-15, will 
be publinhed simultaneously at Philadelpliia iind 
Louisville, the first number of Swi/A'* Weekly Vol- 
ume, a Select Circulatiuff Librirv for town and 
country, on the plan of Waldie':*,' at ft greatly n- 
duccd [>ricc, of u large size and new type. Con- 
ducted by the originaL and for the first seven 
years, Ihe solo editor of VValdio's Library, and to 
be published by his son. 

Since the discontinuance of "Waldie," occasion- 
eil b)' thf deranyctnent of the currency, and wnce 
thcd'eathof Mr. Waldte, in 1640, the editor has 
been constantly reminded by numerous oIJ sub- 
scrilters and fnen<ls, that the plan of publishing 
books cheaply, in a form to ^o by mail, so long 
popular, a plan which has aflordetl an iinmeni*^ 
clasfi of edurated individuals a mental resource 
adapted to their tastes, was still a great unsnpplied 
publit 



The pn 



I has 1 



1 riot I 



eye hai 



md the public 
tly, lhat some 
lUst U- um-red, 



been stimulated 

ucemonlslo retrac 
HQiiiv pcononiy studied, to enabi 
stream of knowledge into the tittle channels which 
lead to every fireside, and by insinuating a ta»ti.> 
for the excellent and the true, to impart a new 
charm and a now attraction to lhat congrogatiun 
of secure and blessed enjoyments which we call 

IlOHtf. 

Those inducements we now ofler, by reducing 
the cost to one half the original sum — a better ar- 
rangement for the early reception of new books 
from Europe— a cash capital to ensure the contin- 
uance of the work, an excellent printer, aitd a 
publisher to <levole his undivided attention lo the 
demands of subscribers. 

I''ur a cent aday, postage inLliidcd* we supply at 

0 book every week to a whoh? 
put books iti rirculnlion through 

r of the country in three weeks 

1 London; and eonipele in choap- 
ss that can l>c esliibtished. To 
volumes of "Waldie's Literary," 

the editor refers for the evidence of the kind of 
materials within his reach, and of his ability to se- 
leei Ihorefrom. 

Our plan embraces Ihe publicnlion of the new- 
est ami best books in the various departments of 
Travels, Voyages, Novels. Tab s, Skelches, Biog- 
raphy and Memoirs — in short the whole range uf 
polite literature, and including translalions mad*) 
expressly for the work. The editor hail nccmu to 
and a knowledge of, the best and most extensive 
pui'lic snd private collections on lh\>* continent. 

Terms: "The Weekly Volunte. or, Select Li- 
brary," will be printed on a double supc 
sheet, si.\leen pages quarto, Ihreeeolums o 
and mailed weekly with ^rcalc 
One copy, $4 pr - '~ 



least a duodc' 
fimiily. We 
the whole inti 



the first fourteen 



ch. 



I'hr 
AIv 



*10 
in adv 



, Five copies $15 pr i 



Ten 



cople; 



Oj'The postage of this periodical, 100 miles 
and under, W cLs.; over lull miles, SI cts. 

The JournnI of Belles Letlres occupy the two 
lirslpages. This leaf will contain original litern- 
ry ni.-\lter and news, crilicisnis, lists of new- books, 
w-ilh a guide to their respective merits; and, in 
facl, will embrace what might properly be called 
the literary market. 

1'lie whole will be printed and finished wilh Ihe 
same care and aceuracv as book work. The lil'lv- 
two iiiiiiibers will form' two volumes Iruly worll'iy 
of preservation, of four hundred and sixteen page. 
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elve hundred 1 
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ines of Kees ( yclopcia. Kaili lul- 
ceompaliied bv a title pcge and in- 
LLOYD P. i.MITlI, Publisher, 

Philadelphia. 

II orders should be addressed. 

ork to be published will l.e a transU- 
h, enlilled -The Three King- 
1, Ireland, bv Ihe Vi.- 

.iniie ':i, I'-jr.. 



oms," r:ngl«nd, Kcollau. 
I .rArrmenurl. 



